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ily tor publication, but as a guarantee of 

‘ith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
asket, All matter intended for publication 
e written on note size paper, with ink, and 

it one side. 
ndence from practical farmers, giving the 
~ of their experience, is solicited. Letters 
i be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
h will be printed or not, as the writer may 


1 PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
Its circulation is large and among the most 
e and intelligent portion of the community, 


Ent {as second-class mail matter. 





Horicultural. 


influence of Rye on The Price of 


Wheat. 
In the United States rye is so little used 
as a food, that few people think of the effect 


of a large or small crop of rye upon the price 
of wheat. An article published in the Year 
Book of the Department of Agriculture in 
1/00 gives some statistics that point out how 
it may and has affected the price here more 
than any increase or decrease in the amount 
of the wheat crop here. 
I some of the countries of Europe the rye 
1 forms more than one-half of the two 
vrain crops combined. For the five years 
from 1805 to 1899 inclusive, the rye crop was 
forty-nine per cent. and the wheat crop but 
fifty-one per cent., while the two combined 
were sixty-nine per cent. of the world’s pro- 


duction. 


per cent. of the rye and but 554 per cent. of 
the wheat product of the world. Possibly 
these figures may not be exact as in some 


countries no exact figures are given for the 
rye crop, but they are very nearly as accu- 
rate as such statistics can ever be made. 
lhat the price of wheat does not depend 
upon the amount of the crop in the United 


States is clearly shown by the statement of 
the amount of crops and average export 
price for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 
Isso, and ending June 30, 1901. Without 
taking the entire figures, we will instance 
isvl, when the wheat crop was the largest, 
with the single exception of 1898, and the 
amount exported and the price were the 
highest during that time. The total 

1891 was 611,780,000 bushels, of 


Which 157,280,351 bushels were exported 
n average value of $1.02.6, or a total 
value of $161,399,132. The next year in 
lich values was 1897, witha crop of 530,149,- 
of which 148,231,261 were ex- 
cents per bushel, or a total of 
The creps of 1893, 1894 and 
Is were comparatively light, having been 
but 306,151,725, 460,267,416 and 467,102,197 
bushels, respectively, and the prices 67.2, 
7. and 65.5 cents per bushel, the only 
years when the price has averaged below 70 
cent In fact, with one exception, 1827, the 
on ears since 1816 that the average price 
has been below 70 cents. 

lhe wheat crop of Europe in 1891 was 
estimated at about 200,000,000 bushels less 
than in the previous year, and during the 
ar following the export price here 
ed about ten percent. as a result, 
alt -h the world’s wheat crop showed an 
over the previous year. but other 
urope, from the same causes that 
he deficiency in wheat, were also 
ss. In Russia wheat, rye, barley, 
( potatoes fell off to an extent that 
uost a famine in certain provinces. 
( had but light crops of wheat, rye, 
potatoes. As they grow much 
than wheat the shrinkage in that 
felt more than that of the wheat. 
tussia and Germany the rye crop 
S00-49,987,000 bushels and in 1891 
7,000 bushels, a falling off of 
In the entire European 
t could not have been less than 

vushels. 
fires are corroborated in the re- 
ther years to a considerable extent 
res as far as are attainable. Thus 
ombined wheat crops of the 
| the rye crops of Russia, Ger- 
ease, the wheat value in the 
‘ates has declined in all the years, 
ISs8, When both declined, and in 
both increased. It is probable 
»s the price was kept down bya 
ried over from the previous year, 
ithere was no surplus to draw 
‘0 both decreased, but the large 
s, especially in the rye crop, had 

s again. 
ither shown by statistics of the 
rops in Russia in 1888 and 1899. 
i had 1,065,000,000 bushels of 
ye, and in 1889 but 778,000,000 
Wheat crop decreasing 121,000,- 
' rye 287,000,000 bushels. For 
receding 1895 there had been a 
increase in the Russian rye 
lid not reduce the export value 
the United States as much as 
een expected, perhaps because 
farmers had retained a larger 
usual, from a vivid remem- 
, le sufferings from the crop 
'l, and because the low prices 
not an inducement to sell | 
the amount so held is estimated 
bye ng been less than 70,000,000 


ix} ushels, 
ported at 98.3 
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bushels, 


‘eature showing the effect of the 
‘pon the price of wheat is that in 


Europe produced over ninety-four | 
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the years when the rye crop in Russia is 
heaviest, that country largely inerease* her 
exports of wheat, the farmers and laborers 
using more of rye bread and less of wheat. 

But we have used enough of the facts 
from this book to prove that the American 
wheat grower is more dependent upon the 
condition of the rye crop in European coun- 
tries than upon the amount of wheat we 
may be able to spare for export, and even 
that other grains and potatoes have their 
effect. 








BOST 


B. Staples says feed young animals so that 
there will be a gain every day. D. F. 
Hodges thinks lowland hay the poorest 
fodder used. Corn fodder is good if not al- 
lowed to mould. Economy suggests that it 
should be cut up. The best way to use 
straw is to give one feed a day of it. If 
only a few roots are raised, the spring is 
the best time to feed them. If many are 
grown, feed with straw. 

In Hancock County H. B. Gray likes oat 





gets the best results from about thirty-five 
pounds of ensilage with from eight to twelve 
pounds of a mixture of equal parts gluten 
and corn and cob meal, and as much good 
clover and timothy hay or oat hay as they 
will eat. A. L. Hayden feeds cured corn fod- 
der, hay and hungarian with bran or mixed 
grain, with small amount of cottonseed. E. 
M. Atkins gives good upland hay in the 
morning with grain ration of corn or cob 
meal, mixed grain and either gluten or cot- 





cool. On the cellar floor it is well to 
cover them with straw or any other 
covering to keep them from the light. 
This is a good plan for keeping all 
roots. The other roots should have all 
been harvested by this time. The leaves 


directly after milking we could never de- 
tect the flavor of them inthe milk, if they 
were not allowed to remain in the barn to 
scent the air. A cow can flavor her milk by 








rannum, inadvance. $2.50 if not paid iv | 











milk in one day; 21503 Ibs. in a month; 7025 lbs# 14-028. in three months and fcourtesn G25 +. 


day; 18,669 lbs. 9 ozs. ina year. Butter record 128 Ibs. 13 ozs. in thirty days; 1153 Ibs. 15} ozs. in one year. 


- 2020. A DAUCHTER OF PAULINE PAUL. 


Dam; Patuiline Paul, No. 2199 H. H. B. 
World’s largest record. 
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Owned by N. F. Sholes, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Milk record 70 Tbs, iii a 





Stock Feeding in Maine. 

The October Bulletin of the Maine Board 
of Agriculture is devoted to stock feeding, 
and, as usual, with their reports gives let- 
ters from farmers in each county giving 
their methods of feeding, and it also con- 
tains some useful tables showing the values 
in protein and carbohydrates in various 
foods. The tables are too long to insert 
here, but the letters being from practical 
feeders contain much that should be valu- 
able to other farmers. 

In Androscoggin County W. E. Leland 
cures his corn fodder in the field and cuts 
oats and peas for hay. His grain ration is 
cottonseed meal, bran, feed flour and corn 


meal, fed as the cows require twice a day. | 
Feeds corn stover first, and if it is not gone | 


when cattle are housed for the winter gives 
part hay. After thiscomes oat and pea hay, 
with a part of hay. Then the little swale 
hay he cuts and finishes the season with 
good hay. Feeds light on coarse foods and 
heavily on concentrated foods. Feeds and 
waters twice a day. With plenty of sun- 


shine in the tieup, and daily carding, the | corn and grinding it with the cobis more | which he wets with a strong pickle, to keep 


cows yield liberally. Believes in growing 
yellow corn and grinding it cob and all. 
With plenty of this and oats, peas and _ bar- 
ley ground could nearly dispense with pur- 
chased foods. 

W. R. Pettingill in feeding dry fodder 
gives the least palatable first, and if he has 
more than three varieties makes change in 
the afternoon feed. Usually feeds corn 
fodder last when fed whole and dry, bu 
when he uses ensilage gives it first with 
grain. Thinks a mixture of equal parts 
of cotton-seed meal and gluten, three or four 
quarts twice a day, is a good dairy ration, 
while for sustenance and growth would give 
corn andoats, ground together and mixed 
with bran, mixed in equal quantities by 
weight, instead of the gluten, with the 
cotton-seed meal. 

P. M. Austin uses rape as a green fodder, 
being careful to feed directly after milking. 


The cows do better on it than on corn fod- | 
There is no waste, and if properly | years. 


° . . Slr ie | 
f ” Ci ave gre ler until the | in whole with the ears on, giving twenty | 3 
planted they can have green fod¢ pags ff tae pape a tooo meat haae 


‘three pounds of cottonseed meal and four | ton of straw or low ground hay if cured in 
pounds wheat bran with fifteen pounds of | good condition is as valuable as good hay 
Does not think it pays to raise | when fed with it as the cattle like a variety. 


der. 


ground freezes. | 

In Aroostook County, N. H. Rockliffe 
says there are but few silos. Thinks good | 
oat straw with a few oats left in it good | 
food for stock, but stock of all kinds fed on 
hay and straw should have a few roots every | 
day to keep them in good condition. 

In Cumberland County, G. E. Chadbourne | 
says it used to be the custom to feed cows 
three times a day, but now the best dairy- | 
men have adopted the practice of feeding 


twice a day and find it most satisfactory. | 
The morning feed is given after mill. ing, | 
and is corn fodder, silage or its equal with | 
from two to four quarts of gluten and cotton- 
seed meal in equal parts, according to age | 
and sizeof the animal. Watering once a day, | 
from nine to twelve, is sufficient when en- 
silage is fed. After milking at night a full | 
feed of clover, timothy, Hungarian or oat 
hay is given, as much as they will eat with- 
out waste. Change is desirable in the food, 
especially with young and growing stock. | 
Calves thrive better on ensilage with swale H 
hay than on the best timothy. Warming 
the water for stock in cold weather more 
than pays for the extra trouble. Urges the 
dehorning of dairy stock, and the potash 
process of destroying the horns on calves. 
In Cumberland County C. M. Vaughn has 
found Japanese millet. a good feed cut 
green, and corn fodder is excellent if cut as | 








| or coarse fodder twice a day. 


season before the corn is 


cured, 


| effect from it. 
| grain for young stock. 


R. S. Warren says more Hungarian grass 


was grown this year to supplement the 


| pastures than ever before, and those who | 
fodder. 


|use it think it better than corn 


,Good hay is cheaper than poor hay and 


dairy returns. A. H. Dority thinks oat 


stock when they have grain. 
| In Kennebec County, W. II. Keith calls 


| hay, and oat and pea hay, fed regularly in 


straw, as itis not wasted and gives good 


straw worth five dollars a ton for young 


| such quantities as will be eaten clean, eco- 
| nomical feeds. Good, well-cured, low-ground 
| hay, supplemented with grain and _ better 


| hay, can be fed to young stock to good ad- 
| vantage. Is convinced that growing yellow 


| or oat and pea hay to feed early in the tonseed. At night same grain ration with 
ready to cut. 
Cows eat corn fodder better if it is partly | 


corn stover and straw instead of hay. 


With one bushel a day per cow 


W. H. 


should have a piece of rape for them. He 
has raised several kinds of green fodder 
plants, but can get the most food from corn. 

In Somerset County, W. P. Winslow feeds 
four or five times a day, but the two at 
night are virtually one, and so are the two 
in the morning with a grain ration be- 
tween. Thisissothat each cow will get 
| what she will eat clean. The last ration is 
the best hay he has. Most cows will take a 
| grain ration twice a day of three quarts of 
shorts and one pint each of gluten, cotton- 
seed and corn meal, to start with, which 
may be increased usually and often doubled. 
J.S. Blackwell puts his corn fodder in the 
mow, putting down a layer of bundles, then 
a layer of straw two or three inches thick, 





| profitable than growing sweet corn for the | j¢ from moulding much and to make it soft 


| factories. George Underwood thinks ensi- | and moist so that cattle eat it readily. 


lage is one of the most economical feeds the | gigers it worth as much or more than the 


farmer can use. J. H. Yeaton believes in 


the silo, and would not try to get along with- 


out one even witha small herd. 
| would not return to the practice of feeding 
| cows at noon under any consideration. He 


fodders with hay before milking in the | Jj 


| morning and after breakfast waters them, 
' then feeds ensilage with grain in it. 
night gives two fodders of hay with water 
and a grain ration between them. 


| 
| 
| 


| apples and other perishable products in the 


| fall, and beets, turnips and carrots later on | 


| with the poorer hay. Any deficiency in the 
' coarse feed may be made up with grain. 
| Well-cured bean straw alternated with good 


' hay is equal to all good hay, especially for | hay, 


| sheep 


E. H. Gerald has used a silo for eight | parts, and a half bushel of roots three times 
Plants the yellow corn’ and puts it | @ week. 


pounds morning and_ night. 


good hay. 
roots for cattle. 

In Knox County, H. H. Payson feeds hay 
If hay alone, 
about eighteen pounds a day, or with ensi- 
lage twelve pounds. Had good results this 
year with oats and peas sown as early as he 
eould work the ground. Used it as green 


| feed from July 1 to nearly August, then 


plowed the field and sowed barley, seeding 
to grass. Had a field of green fodder nearly 
ready for use at time of writing. He gives 
mature cows four quarts of bran and two 
quarts of gluten per day. 

Iu Lineoln County H. J. A. Simmons 
does not believe in ensilage, and uses no 
straw or swamp hay, but all the high-land 
hay cut as soon after July 1 as_ possible. 
Sows oats and peas to use as green feed in 
the fall, and plants a large lot of sweet corn 
which he feeds out, ears and all, as it makes 
the best feed for milk and butter of any 
green feed he ever fed. Feeds out all the 
waste apples and pomace he can get. 

In Oxford County, F. C. Bartlett feeds 
low ground hay in connection with better 
hay and liberal allowances of grain. Last 


R. O. Jones | 


At | 


| John Reynolds feeds small potatoes, refuse | thinks the value of hay depends largely on | 


| 
} 





winter fed but twice a day, and shall do so 
this year. 





; Or they may be kept in barrels where it is 


| average hay. 

| In Waldo County G. W. Varney has cut 
oats green for fodder, but is not very par- 
| tial to this method. There is nothing like 
| good, early-cut hay for steers or milch cows. 
C. Carry gives one feed a day of ensilage, 
If he wishes to feed his straw cuts 
| the grain early, before the greenness has all 
' left the stalk. 


In Washington County W. A. Rideout 


| at noon. 


its being cured properly. Low-ground hay 
| cut early and properly cured is good cattle 
| food. He knows cows that paid $65 gross 
| ina year, and had no hay but low-ground 
with six quarts aday of gluten or cot- 


tonseed meal, bran and cornmeal equa} 


In York County E. Fernald prefers to feed 


| I, B. Weeks feeds good hay in the morning, 
| chopped corn fodder at noon, and second 
| quality of hay or straw at night. For grain 
| corn meal, shorts and a little cotton-seed, 
| and |. H. Harmon has found feeding twice 
a day the better way. A feed of good hay 
morning and night with a proper ration of 
grain gives good results. The grain should 
always include bran. 

->-- 
November Farm Hints. 











HARVESTING TURNIPS. | 

We like to leave the rutabaga turnips in | 
the field until the ground has frozen solidly 
about them at least once, an inch deep or 
more, as they seem to grow faster after the 
nights get quite cold, and they acquire a 
sweeter taste after being frosted. But there is 
a danger always of having the winter come 
on suddenly and locking them in too fast to 
be easily taken out. They should not be 
handled when frozen, and in our treacher- 
ous climate it is better to get them in early 
this month. If intended for winter market 
they keep as well piled not very deep on the 
floor of a cool cellar if it is not too damp. 


In Piscataquis County W. H. Snow used 
Hay, straw and rough feed can be | ensilage last winter, and liked it so well he 
| fed to best advantage with ensilage. Prefers | has increased the size of his silo and has it 
| ensilage to oats for milch cows. Has fed | well filled. 
| cotton-seed meal to his cows for several | 
| years with no other grain, and sees no bad | ter results than before he had a silo. 
Likes bran or other light | Crooker thinks if a farmer has sheep he 


and half the hay formerly used, he had bet- 


Con- | 


1 

ithe air she breathes as surely as by the 
' food she eats. Unmerchantableturnips are 
| among the best roots to feed to dry cows, 
growing stock and sheep late in the spring, 
as they do not wilt or rot as quickly as other 
roots. 

In some sections the putting of roots in 
pits ismuch practised yet, but it has not 
been a favorite method about here, as farm- 
ers usually have cellars under the house 
or other buildings to store them, where they 
can be easily got at in winter to carry to 
market and if they have not they try to 
market them early, orthe most of them. 
The requisites for a pit are that it should 
be well drained, and the‘roots covered with 
straw and earth deep enough to withstand 
: the frost. 


CORN FODDER, 


While the use of the silo has made a great 
change in the value of the corn fodder, there 
are yet many who cure it dry for winter use. 
We think atonof it cut early, well cured, 
and kept from moulding is worth as muchas 
,; &@ ton of hay for milech cows. In the great 
| corn-growing sections they say that the use 
| of the shredder has nearly doubled this 
| value of the corn crop where it is used, as 





what was formerly wasted is now saved, 
| and as rough fodder its value is about equal 
; tothe grain. While there are few in the 
| Eastern States who grow enough fodder to 


, make the use of the shredder profitable, 


weather that we did not like to work out of 

doors, we used to cut up enough to last a 
| week or two, thus not really feeling the 
| loss of time, and if it was in good condition 
the waste not eaten was very small, not more 
| 
the bedding. We have used both corn 
| stover and corn sown in drills in this way, 
much to our satisfaction, and apparently to 
the satisfaction of the cows. 


ORCHARD WORK. 


As the apples are all picked now, it isa 
good time to go through the orchards, and if 
limbs have been broken in the picking, cut 
away smoothly below the break and re- 
move the dead limbs where they can be 
burned. Young trees may be set this month, 
or they may be heeled in and kept for set- 
ting in the spring. When they are set be 


the roots to be well spread, and the earth 
mellow beneath them. Do not put in any 
manure. Ifthe land is fit for an orchard 
they should not need manuring until old 
enough to begin to bear. <A strong, thrifty 
' growth is better than a rapid, rank growth. 
Put the earth down firmly among the roots, 
and in fall setting we like a mound of earth 
around the trunk that no water may stand 
there, and also to prevent freezing and thaw- 
ing among theroots. With the large for- 
eign demand for American fruit, which 
seems to be increasing each year, it 
seems that there is little danger of there 
being more good fruit ‘than there will bea 
market for, for years to come, even in a sea- 
son of plenty as we had a year ago. Young 
trees set in the fall should be staked and tied 
to prevent them from being swayed or bent 
by the heavy winds of the winter, which 
are usually from the northeast in this sec- 
tion. Now is agood time to cut scions for 
next spring’s grafting if one has any seed- 
ling stocks or any old trees that it is desired 
to change to better varieties. We want 





BEA > 


of the turnips and cabbage fed to cows will . 
increase milk production, and if given | 


| nearly as good results are obtained by cut- | 
| ting it in pieces of about ahalf inch long. It | 
l entails some work. but when we had such | 


than five per cent., and that was mixed with | 


sure that the hole is large enough to allow | 
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always scions from healthy bearing trees 
whose fruit we know. They come in bear- 
ing earlier than grafts from stock that has 
not borne, and one is surer of what he is 
getting. Reject the buds near the tip of the 
scion, as they are often not well ripened and 
blight easily. 
PREPARE FOR WINTER. 


There are on almost every farm many 
little things that can be done in the fall 
months, not only to make the labor of the 
winter less, but to keep its cold winds out of 
the buildings. Banking up around the foun- 
dations, making sure that doors and win- 
dows are whole and snug, laying planks or 
gravel walks where it will be necessary to 
travel several times a day, through snow or 
snow water very often, all these are almost 
equally important with procuring a supply 
of fuel, which should not be neglected, 
and many other supplies of grain and pro- 
visions if kept on hand may save tedious 
trips to the village through the snow drifts. 

FARM STOCK. 

The fattening stock should now be gain- 
ing more rapidly than at any previous time, 
and should have as much concentrated food 
as it can digest. Do not slaughter any that 
is not well fattened, even though the price 
of corn is high. So is the price of meat, 
with no indication of its being lower very 
soon. The store stock and breeding stock 
should be kept in good condition, not too 

| fat, but certainly not lean. Do not leave 
them out in the cold nights or cold storms. 
_ There is neither fat nor milk to be obtained 
from frosts and northeast wind, but a 
warm shelter and a good bed are 
conducive to health, vigor and_ con- 
tentment, without which no animal can 
do its best. If there are sheep look well 
after them. There may be some that are 
thin because of shedding teeth, that need 
to be given a little extra care and feed. 
They should be separated from the others 
until they regain their good condition, as if 
, they are not they will be crowded away 
from feed trough, and pushed around by 
the stronger ones, thus losing the little vi- 
tality they have. They areas likely to be 
among the young sheep shedding their first 
teeth as the old ones, six or seven years old, 
that are losing their last teeth, which should 
have been fitted for the butcher this fall. 
Healthy sheep care little for cold, but they 
need dry, clean bedding often, and to be 
kept from getting their fleeces wet in winter. 
They cannot change a wet jacket as we can, 
and must dry it by the heat of the body, 
which heat must be kept up by the food 
they eat. 
THE POULTRY YARDS. 

Chickens and {owls that are not to be kept 
over winter usually sell better in the middle 
of this month than at Thanksgiving time, if 
they are in good condition. If they are not 
they must selllow at any time. Turkeys 
are in demand Thanksgiving week, but also 

| at almost any time until spring, so that if 
not well grown and fat, they should be kept 
and fed well until they are. About two 
weeks before killing they should be put in a 
small enclosure, and fed liberally two or 
three times aday. As they could find but 
| few insects now, it is well to prevent them 
from going far, but they will not bear close 
confinement in coops. It should not take 
more than two weeks of liberal feeding to 
fatten them, if they have been well cared for 
through the summer. 
| The henhouses should be well cleaned 
before cold weather comes, and made snug, 
that no draughts or muddy floors shall 
cause the roup. Cull out all undesirable 
| specimens, even if it is necessary to take a 
| hatchet to them, and do not try to keep too 
| many inone place. About four foot of 
| floor space to each one should be allowed, 
| for while some keep them in smaller space, 
| it requires a great deal of care to keep them 
| in good health. 
| 


GATHERING LEAVES. 


It is surprising the amount of leaves a 
| man and two or three smart boys can gather 
| in a day by raking about in the orchards and 
around shade trees, and they are better out 
| of the way than left to blow about, and 
worth more to use as bedding than to make 
bonfires of. They are good bedding as ab- 
| sorbents, and they add more to the value of 
| the manure than straw or sawdust. They 
| are also good to use‘as a mulch on straw- 
| berry beds if they do not lie so thickly as to 
| smother the plants, which they are more 
| apt to do than straw or salt hay. That will 
, be a job to be attended to as soon as the 
; ground has frozen an inch or two deep. 
| But of the leaves. Many go into the woods 
, and gather the forest leaves, but we never 
| like to advise that. It seemstoo much like 
| robbing one part of the farm to enrich 
| another part. 
| Prof. C. Hart Merriam, the chief of the 
| Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, has just returned to the de- 
partment after an absence on official busi- 
| nessof more than six months. During that 
| time Professor Merriam has secluded him- 
self among the wild regions of the West, 
' making investigation of the North Ameri- 
/can fauna. He is not ready to give to the 
| public the results of his researches, but it is 
common belief at the department that he 
has discovered many new and interesting 
species. 





_-+~<>>-- 








There is nothing that will promote more 
rapid growth in weanling foals than cow’s 
milk, but many have found to their sorrow 
that colts liberally fed on a long-continued 
diet of cow’s milk are more subject to puffs 
in their joints than those fed on oats. They 
can be fed milk with profit for a time when 
first weaned, however. After a few weeks 
it is well to diminish the milk and increase 
the oat ration gradually until the former 
is finally discontinued. 
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Marketing Young Pork. 

The popularity of young pork, with 
plenty of lean meat on it, has proved a boon 
to the farmers, for itis far more protitable 
to raise the first 100 pounds of any animal 
than the last 100 pounds. This is partly 
due to the fact that nature forces the 
growth of the young animal rapidly, bones, 
muscles and flesh all growing so that every 
ounce of food is almost entirely converted 
into live weight. There is practically no 
loss, and allthe animal requires is fair at- 
tention and good food. Nature is then able 
and willing to do the rest. 

When an animal reaches maturify the 
laying on of additional weight becomes 
a slow process. Wemay by agood forcing 
system increase the weight quite rapidly, 
but not nearly so easily as ina young ani- 
mal. Yet itcosts more to feed the old hog 


because there is a larger system to feed, | 


and a good deal of the nourishment goes to 
make sufticient strength to carry the ani- 
mal along. 

The young pigs that can be forced to two 
hundred pounds in six to seven months are 
the’ most profitable things raised on the 
farm. If wise foresight and attention 
are given to them, this isnot too much of a 
growth to expect; but, like everything else, 
the work must be performed after some 
good, practical and well-tested system. 

To begin with the pigs must be born of 
good mothers, of sows which have them- 
selves reached full maturity. An immature 
mother isa poor breeding animal, for her 
offspring are apt to be weak and slow in 





Eastern 17 to 20 cents. seconds 17 to 19 cents. 
There is a good demand for June creamery 
from storage at 21 to 214 cents, fair to good 
June 18to 20 cents Boxes and prints sell 
steadily at 23 to 234 cents for extra North- 
ern creamery, 224 to 23 cents for extra 
Western, 20 to 21 cents for extra dairy 
and 16 to 20 cents for fair to good. 
Tup price on dairy only for prints. Dairy 
in tubs: Vermont extra 19 cents, New York 
184 cents, firsts 17 to 18 cents, second 15 
to 16 cents and low grades 12 to 14 cents. 
Fresh renovated choice in good demand at 
18 to 19 cents, but commo.a to good at 14 to 
17 cents is dull, and so are all grades of 
imitation at 134 to 155 cents, and ladles at 
134 to14 cents. Jobbing rates about 2 cents 
a pound higher than these quotations. 
Nearly all the other markets are relatively 
higher than Boston now, and we look for 
higher prices when the frost has killed ‘the 
grass and the cows must be fed in the barn. 
‘The export demand is small, as the prices in 
England are too low to pay cost here and 


charges. 
The receipts of butter at Boston for the 


week ending Oct. 26 were 17,347 tubs and 
23,731 boxes, a total weight of 857,616 
pounds, including 35,750 pounds in transit | 
for export, and with the latter deducted, the 
net total was 822,866 pounds, against 52,900 | 
pounds the previous week and 801,614 | 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
Included in the receipts were 186 packages 
of 13,020 pounds returned from Liverpool. 
This is supposed to be low grade stock, 
which at present is worth more here than 
in England. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the | 


week aggregated 44,018 pounds, against | 
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growth. Usually it is safer to let the litter | 31,086 pounds corresponding week last year. 
be the second or third that the mother has | From New York the exports were 1068 tubs, 
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ENOUGH TO MAKE A DOG LAUGH. 
Frcem ‘‘ The Educational Gazette,’’ Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant ,Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 











up their vitality and strength in pushing 
their way through the tough, inelastic soil. 
Take some lands and examine the soil be 
low the first few inches. It will be found sv 
hard and compact that you cannot wonde: 
that plants refuse to send their roots dow: 





through it. It is almost a physical impos 
sibility. Consequently we have surface 


roots supporting the plants, and when 








brought into the world. The breed of the and from Montreal 29,266 packages. 
mother should be good so that the young| ‘The statement of the Quincy Market Cold | $1.50. Quinces scarce and high, $1.50 to $5 
pigs will inherit good tendencies. Storage Company for the week is as follows: | @ barrel. 

Spring pigs are the best for this business. | Taken in, 1987 tubs; out, 6809 tubs; stock, Liberal receipts of grapes, but choice sell 
They will add more weight in six months | 166,367 tubs, against 145,589 tubs a year ago. | well. Up-river black, 12-basket crates, $1.25 
than fall pigs. Yet the latter have pcints in | The Eastern Company reports a stock of | to $1.50, western New York, cases 15 three- 
their favur, and they should not be dis- | 24,959 tubs, against 19,703 tubs last year, and | pound baskets Delaware $1.75 to $2, Niag- 
carded. The best way is to raise both spring | with the holdings of the two companies | ara $1.40 to $1.60, Concord $1 to $1.10, pony 
and fall pigs. Then one will have pigs for | added the total stock is 191,126 tubs, against | baskets Delaware 12 to-18 cents each, 
all markets. | 165,292 tubs same time last year, an increase | Catawba 12 to 124 cents, Niagara 10 to 15 

From the day they are born until they are | for this year of 25,834 tubs. cents, black 10 to 11 cents. Wine grapes per 
ready to market see that the growth is con- | calles cee ton: Clinton $40 to $50, Delaware 825 to $50, 
tinual and steady. It is a good plan to have | The Hay Trade. white $35 to $40, Concord $30 to $37. Cran- | 


| - ‘ : : 
some arrangements to weigh them every) ‘7 been but little change in the | Detries in full supply. Cape Cod, fancy 
meee ane Sane : ean of large lots, $6 to $6.50 a barrel, Early Black, 


few weeks or months. If the gain is not egndition of the hay markets. ; 
steady and rapid there is something wrong. | them show a surplus of lower grades, on fancy dark, $5.25 to $5.50, medium color 
When they reach maturity, and show in-| which prices weaken, but the choice and $4.50 to $5, poor to fair $2.75 to 44. 
creasing signs of lagging in flesh making | No, 1 continue in demand about as fast as a 
send them to market. Do not keep them | they reach Eastern markets, and prices are New Rule in Bean Trade. 
another week unless prices happen to be | well maintained. There is complaint of a The receivers of and dealers in beans in 
very low. Feeding the pigs after that repre- | shortage of cars, because the roads can | Greater New York have at last decided that 
sents so much loss. | make more money by bringing 30 tons of | the standard weight of a bushel of white 
Feed skimmilk, good clover in the season, | grain, beans, potatoes or lumber than by | beans, whether pea, marrow, medium or 
roots and grain sufficient to keep the ani- | bringing 10 tons of hay in a car. white kidney, shall be 60 pounds. For more 
mals in good health and rapid growing con-| oston received 467 cars of hay last week, | than thirty years it has been the custom to 
dition. Too much corn or heating food is | of which 149 were billed for export and 21 | claim 62 pounds, and in 1896 this was estab- 
bad in summer and is bad in winter on too | cars of straw. Corresponding week last | lished by the Legislature as the legal weight, 
young pigs. For fattening off for market | year 354 cars of hay, of which seven were for | but the dealers have continued to claim the 
toward the end it is unequaled, and should | export and 25 cars of straw. Choice timothy, | extra two pounds up to this date, and grow- 
be used freely. C. T. WINANS. | Jarge bales at $17 to $18, small at $17, No. | ers have allowed, often without protest, 





into wheelbarrows and conveyed to the dry- 
ing-house. This is a large room kcpt by 
means of steam radiators at great heat. 

There is somewhat over a mile of steam 
pipes in use here, and the result is a stifling 
heat that would soon overcome any one nut 
used toit. When the writer stepped into 
the room the temperature was at 157°, and 
although the employes can stay in it for 15 
to 20 minutes without any apparent incon- 
venience, it is difficult to understand how 
they can do so. 


ess flours, analyses of them were made. 
All kinds were tried, frum _ the 

atent’”’ flour tu the ‘‘ red dog ”’ flour, which 
is the lowest grade produced, dark in color 
and sommeset largely of the germ of the 
wheat. Red dog is highly nutritious, though 
dark colored in aloaf. ‘Then there was the 
graham, from the entire wheat kernel, in- 
cluding the outer covering or bran; and the 
entire-wheat flour, which is the wheat 
kernel ground with a part of the bran. 
Sometimes this whole-wheat flour is called 
** purified graham.”’ The artiticial digestion 





The drying-room is called the kiln,, and 
upon arrival there the starch is placed upon | 
a large rack at the top of the room. There | 
are several layers of the starch, which have 
slits in them, and as the drying process pru- | 
ceeds the starch is gradually dropped down 
the scale, the heat being decreased at each | 
move; it finally reaches a bed underneath | 
racks, and is then, when adjudged thor- | 
oughly dried, raked off and sent to the} 
storehouse. The drying is a very particu- 
lar piece of business, for not over sixteen 
per cent. of moisture is allowable, and 
might mean a cut down ip price from the 
manufacturers. The starch dried at this 
factory does not contain more than from six 
to eight per cent. 

The process through which the starch has 


| agreed exactly 


a were made by placing samples 
of breads from the different kinds of flour 
ina pepsin solution for four hours. As a 
result, the bread from the standard patent 
flour was most completely digested; bread 
from entire wheat flour was less digested, 
and bread from graham flour was least di- 
gested of all three. These observations 
€ with those made in the ex- 
periments with human beings fed for a 
number of days in succession upon the 
arious kin1s: of breads.—Transcript. 


Fall Plowing. 
The deeper we can plow in the fall of the 
year, the better will the soil be for the 
crops of the following season. Shallow 





“ first 


| its tilth is 
plowing has its advantages, and its pilace,! We do not 


| drought comes they wither up and die. 


What we need are crops with their feet 
buried far down in the soil, so deep, in fact, 
that they will never suffer from the 
lack of moisture. This can be accom 
plished only by making the mechanic! 
conditions of the soil congenial far be 
low the surface. This is easy of accom 
plishment if one will plow thuroughly, plow 
deeply, plow until the soil is thorough|, 
; Smashed up and broken to pieces, and plow 
| when near fall and winter. Do not be 
afraid of subsoil plowing. It will do the 
best of lands good. It will tear up soil that 
has not been touched it may be for cent- 
uries. It will sometimes reveal unexpected 
storehouses of fertility. 

Proper plowing is one of the marks ef 
advanced agriculture. No country eve 
plowed their land better than Americans, 
largely because we have the best plows in 
the world. The ancients merely scratched 
the top of their land with wooden plows, 
and the Chinese and Russian farmers do 
| the same today ; but American deep sub-svil 
| plows cut far down into the soil, and 
; turn and pulverize the earth so that 
improved a hundred fold 

have to go over ou 





but we need to get way down tothe sub-| land so many times simply because we 
soil some time. Although most of the fer-| have better mechanical instruments to do 
tility and plant food stay near the surface, | the work for us the first time. Set the 





Ohio. 








Si aia 
Varieties of Wheat. 


It is not so easy a matter to determine | 
just the best variety of wheat for any farmer | 
to grow, although the market is flooded with 
plenty of different kinds and an_ abundance 
of literature concerning each. The fact is 
that each farmer must find out through ex- 
perience just what variety will do the best. 
After all, one must cling to old standard va- 
rieties until something better is found. It 
would be folly indeed for any farmer to pur- | 
chase seed of a new variety and plant acres 
of it before he had demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction itsfadvantages. Take the consen- 
sus of opinion of farmers in regard to the 
half dozen leading varieties of wheat, and 
it will be found that no definite decision is 
reached. Advocates of each variety must | 
modify his opinions and conclusions so that | 
no definite news is conveyed. Even the ex- | 
periment stations cannot say conclusively | 
that this or that variety will do the best on | 
farms of such a section. Now the fact is | 
that some of the best varieties of wheat used | 
today are old standard ones, and they have | 
not run out except on certain soils and re- 
gions. A fine variety of wheat need not run 
out provided proper culture and selection | 
are given. There is consequently no 
need to purchase new and untried varieties, 
although it is always well to set aside an | 
acre of ground for experimental work. On 
this land plantas many new varieties as 
necessary, keeping strict account of the 
amount of seed used, and the amount of the 
yield. By a little comparison in this way it 
is easy to ascertain whether anew variety 
is superior to the old. Even when this has 
been shown by one year’s culture it is well 
to proceed slowly and merely plant a few 
acres with the seeds the following year. 
Then if the test is successful its culture 
can be extended. In this way one keeps 
abreast of the times, and at the same time 
runs no risk. The farmer who buys new 
varieties of seed wheat on the recommenda- 
tion of others is in a fair way to meet with 
a great setback. He may be successful, but 
the chances are even that he will fail. Be- 
cause somebody in an adjoining State happens 
to raisean immense crop with a certain vari- 
ety, it does not follow that the same can beac- 
complished elsewhere. There are soil, the 
climate, and many other conditions to con- 
sider. Experience in farming makes men 
proceed more and more carefully each year | 
in adopting new methods and varieties of 
plants. There is too much information fly- 
ing around loosely. It is wise to test any 
new recipe before using it wholesale. Then 
we know of what we are speaking and 
doing, and the science becomes an exact 
one. C. T. HILL. 


Wisconsin. 





ome — 
Butter Market. 
The condition of the butter market is 


about the same as last week, with extra 
creamery at 22 and 225 cents, and but little 


1, $16.50 to $17, No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50, No. | 
|} 3and clover mixed $12 to $13, and clover others because they feared if they did not 


| was 8369 tons. 


hay trade there, there continues a good de- 
| mand for export as well as for local require- 


| can market, sales of which have been made 


| ern $2.50 to $3 a barrel, Connecticut white | machinery. 





reaching top prices. Western ash tubs are 
214 cents. Best marks of Eastern are 21 
cents, firsts 20 to 21 cents and fair to good 


Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 








some because of ignorance of the law and 


$12. Long rye straw in good supply at | allow the ‘two pounds of shrinkage” per 
$14.50 to $15.50, tangled $10.50 to $11, and | bushel they would have to hold them until 
oat $8 to $9. Receipts in Providence have dry, although, in fact, the buyers still 


been light, and with choice at 50 cents a ton | claimed the shrinkage if the beans had been 


higher than in Boston, lower grades are $1 | drying fora year. But Michigan, which is 
higher and straw $1.50 higher. | the largest producer if beans in the Union, 
New York received last week 12,404 tons, | has long ago enacted that 60 pounds was a 
while for corresponding week last year it | lawful bushel, and the tendency in most 
Exports 57,629 bales. Straw | Eastern has been for 60 pounds, so now 
received 1080 tons. Best grades selling well | 1t is likely that we shall have a uniform 
at quotations, but lower grades in over sup- system. The weight of the red kidney and 
ply and weak. Scarcity of cars and less | red marrow will continue as before at 58 
being sent by water may make them firmer | pounds to the bushel. 
ina few weeks. Jersey City in the same | +> 
condition as New York, but prices a little | Potato Starch 
higher on grades below No. 1. The potatoes destined for starch are 
The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | first placed in the potato room where they 
prices at various markets as $18.50 at New | are measured, for in the factories nowadays 
York, Jersey City and Providence, $18 at they have discarded the old style =f weigh- 
Koston, $17.50 at New Orleans, $16.50 at | ing the potatoes, but get at the amount 
Baltimore, $16 at Philadelphia and Rich-| prought in in much more rapid manner by 
mond, $15.75 at Nashville, $15.50 at Norfolk 
and Memphis, $15 at Pittsburg and St. 


measurement. 
From the potato house the tubers are put 


Louis, $14.50 at Buffalo, $14 at Louisville, | jn a hopper in which they pass down to the | 


$13.50 at Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland and | jJarge room below, which is the vat room, 


Kansas City, $12 at Duluth and $11.50 at containing in this factory three large vats, | 
each capable of holding several hogsheads. | 
When the potatoes arrive in this room they | 


Minneapolis. 

The Montreal Trad? Bulletin says of the 
land in a long trough called the masher. 
ments, and the following sales were reported Wow the process begine in eaemeet with the 
to us this week: Ten cars of No.2 at $8.75 
to $9, seven cars of No. 2 at $8.50, three cars | shoxeh. 
clover mixed a $7.75 and penned — at $8. | requisite in a starch factory. 
Phere is a good inquiry at country points with the washer are several pipes whieh 
for prime and No. 1 timothy for the Ameri- | let in the water. The potatoes are pushed 
a bret Seg A A along the trough and enter a barrel, where 
at oh 1, ” and 99.25 f. o. b. at interior | they are more thoroughly shaken up and 
points. Sales of No. 2 have been made at washed, the barrel revolving. 
$7, $7.25, $7.50 and $7.75 f. o. b., and for Emerging 
choice lots $8 was paid. TheS. S. Sicilian | eerie Se ; oe 
took on. ‘eened 20,905 bales of pessant ber potatoes continue their journey along the 
for South Africa. 'a system of revolving wooden paddles 

. | whieh are set on iron shafts. 

New York Markets. A little elevator now takes the tubers and 

Potatoes about steady. Long Island $2 | earries them from the washer up four or 
to $2.25 a barrel, Jersey $1.50 to $1.75, State | five feet, dumping them on top of a large 
prime $2 to $2.12, poor to fair and Western | revolving iron grater set in a wooden drum. 
$1.25 to $1.75, Maine prime per bag $2 to/ This grater has a bristly top similar to the 
$2.10, for 180 pounds $2 to $2.25, inferior housewife’s nutmeg grater. Up to this 
$1.50 to $1.75. Sweet potatoes at $1.75 to | time the potatoes have retained their own 
$2.50 for Southern Jersey and $1.25 to $1.50 | form and have been subjected merely to a 
for Virginia yellow. Beets, nearby, $1 a | washing process, but after coming into con- 
hundred bunches and carrots 75 cents to $1 | tact it is reduced tu a massof grated pulp. 

a barrel. Onions firm for choice lots; The mass is now dropped on to a sieve 
others dull and irregular. State and West-| which works backward and forward by 
The sieve is of wire woven as 
$2 to $4, red $3, yellow $2.50 to $3, Orange | firmly as possible, and it is here that the 
County white per bag $2 to $2.50, red or | starch is taken from the remainder of the 
yellow $2.25 to $2.75. Not many bring top | pulp whieh will not pass through. Water 
price, and poor to fair $1.25 to $2. White | is constantly running on to the sieve, and 
pickling $3 to $4a barrel. Russian turnips | assists in the work of weeding out the 
75 to 80 cents a barrel Hubbard squash a starch, which is very fine and will pass 
barrel, $1.25, white $1 to $1.25, marrow 90 | almost anywhere that water will. 

cents to $1. Pumpkins 60 to 75 cents. As it passes through the sieve the starch 

Cabbages a little higher $2 to $3.50 a hun- | bears a very strong likeness to milk. It 
dred. Cauliflowers scarce, fair to good, | now passes on to a bed and is conducted 
$1.25 to $1.75 a barrel, culls 75 cents to $1, | through a series of troughs into one of the 
sprouts 5 to 10 cents a quart. Celery, State | large vats, the refuse which was left behind 
and Western, 10 to 40 cents a dozen roots. | at the grater being dumped in the stream 
Jersey flat bunches 75 cents to $1 a dozen. | which flows beneath the factory. The 
Cucumbers, Florida, per crate, $1 to $2.50. | starchy water can be turned into any of the 
hothouse per dozen, $1 to $1.25. Jersey | three large vats at the will of the operators, 
peppers, green, 60 cents to $1a barrel, red | thanks to a complete system of gates in the 
$1.25 to $1.50. Lettuce, 75 cents to $1 a | trough. 
barrel, egg plants, Florida, one-half barrel) Inthe vats the washing process is con- 
crate, $3.50 to $4. Tomatoes, Florida, $2.50 | tinued, the mass being vigorously stirred 
to $3 a carrier; nearby, poor to fair, 25 to 75 | by stirrers, which are long wooden planks 
cents a box. Virginia green peas, half-bar- | attached to the end of iron shafts. Nor is 
rel basket, $1 to $1.25. String beans per | the cleaning completed even yet, the starch 
basket, Southern, 75 cents to $1.25. Lima being allowed to settle to the bottom, which 
beans per bag, potato, 75 cents to $1.37, flat it will readilydo owing to its weight; the 
75 cents to $1. | water is pumped out, fresh water let in and 

Apples in heavy supply and moderate de- | the process repeated. Then the whole is 
mand, but firm for best quality. Spitzen-; pumped into a vat known as the settling 
berg prime to fancy $4 to $6 a barrel, Green- | vat, in the room above, where it remains for 
ing $3.50 to $5, Wine Sap, Baldwin and | some time. 

Twenty-Ounce $3 to $4, King $3 to $5.50, The mass soon resolves itself into three 








thorough cleaning of the potatoes, for the | 
more complete the washing the better the | 
Plenty of good water is a prime | 
Connected | 


from the barrel masher the | 


masher trough, being pushed forward by | 





different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. HicKMAN, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 


York Imperial and Snow $3 to $4.50, Ben 
Davis $3 to $4, Talman Sweet $3 to $3.75, 
fall varieties common to fair $2 to $3, hard 
red fair to prime $2.50 to $3, late sorts in- 
ferior $1.50 to $2, windfalls $1.25 to $1.50. 
Pears dull and easy. Some fancy Bartletts | 
$3.50 a barrel, prime per keg $1.25 to $1.50, | 
poor to good $2 to $3 a barrel, Seckels fancy 
$3.50 to $4, fair to prime $2.25 to $3, Bose 
$2.50 to $3.50, Anjou and Clairgeau $2 to 
$3, Keifer $1 to $2.25, nearby common $1 to 








strata, a thick white froth at the top, then 
several feet of water and lastly at the bot- 
tom the desired starch, although as yet in.a 
very moist state. There is generally from a 
foot to 15 inches of starch in the bottom of 
the vat, and this is arrived at by pumping 
out the water above. In order to prevent 
waste the water pumped out is conducted 
to another small vat where the settling 
process is repeated. The starch is now 
shovelled by the workmen from the vat 


now passed generally occupied three days, 
one day tor washing and grating, one for 
the pumping and one for the drying. It can, 
however, be hurried through much more 
rapidly if need be. 
while in the starch house to cool before 
being barreled up for shipment. It is 


three to the ton. Indeed, starch is pretty 


—Commercial Bulletin. 
hee ee Pe 
The Finest Flour the Most Digestibie. 

Long-accepted ideas possess a certain | 
sacredness, and to see one of them upset | 
conveys a sense of shock. For example, | 
what belief, among everyday affairs, has | 
been found more solidly upon the rock of 
established knowledge than the popular | 
faith in the superiority, in respect to nutri- | 
| tious quality, of ‘‘ whole wheat” bread | 
|} and other coarse-grain preparations, such | 
}as oatmeal? Yet this theory is totally 
| eontradieted and turned upside-down by 
an investigation recently conducted by 
Government tood experts. They made p1o- 
longed and thorough experiments with a | 
number of human beings who volunteered 
for the purpose. In addition, they con- 
| dueted trials of various tlours and other 
cereal preparations inthe laboratory, sub- | 
| jecting them to artificial digestion. All re- 
sults obtained were to the same effect, and 
showed that the coarse flours were de- 
cidedly less nutritious than the tine bolted 
| flours, and therefore not so suitable for con- 
sumption by pecsons engaged in active bod- 
ily labor or exercise. 

The mistake inthis regard which has so 
long prevailed is due to a half knowledge 
of the facts. It is perfectly true that 
| coarse and branny flours contain more act- 
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| ual nutriment than fine bolted flours, but 
| the trouble with them is that they are not 
| nearly so digestible. The larger particles 
| in them are not assimilated, and thus con- 
tribute nothing to the building of the body 
| or to its fuel power. Quantity for quantity, 
| they make less flesh and blood and put less 
| coal under the ‘boiler. Now, these ideas 
‘are positively revolutionary. For a gen- 
eration past people who credited them- 
selves with exceptional intelligence and 
advanced information have been in the 
habit of feeding their children, and occa- 
sionally themselves, upon oatmeal and 
coarse flour bread, inthe notion that they 
were building brawn and bone at the fastest 
possible rate. Cereal preparations of more 
delicate quality have tended to become un- 
popular, especially in Boston and other 
centres of superior knowledge. How pain- 
ful to be thus undeceived! 

Inasmuch as everybody eats bread and 
most people are fond of cereals in other 
shapes, the. matteris one of more than 
ordinary interest. Asfor the accuracy of 
the conclusions drawn by the government 
dietetic experts, itis beyond question, their 
xperiments having been performed so 
carefully as to admit no possibility of mis- 
take. Briefly summed up their decision is: 
That coarse-ground flour contains more 
nutriment than fine-ground. That the fine- 
ground flour is decidedly more digestible 
than the coarse-ground. That, owing to 
its superior digestibility, the fine-ground 
tlour contributes more to the body in the 
way of energy and flesh-forming stuff than 
is obtainable from an equal quantity of 
‘** graham ” or ‘‘ entire wheat ”’ flour. 

It is also decided that the supposition 
that whole-wheat meal is weight for weight 
more nutritious than ordinary bread flour 
is ‘‘an utter fallacy founded on textbook 
theories and entirely unsupported by ex- 
perience.”” That it is just the poorer f-d 
and harder-working people who should 
have the ordinary flour bread in preference 
to the whol2-meal bread. That those who 
work the hardest, and who consequently 
appreciate soonest a difference in nutritive 
quality (stevedores, for example), always 
prefer the whiter bread, saying that it 
* stays hy them better.’’ And finally, that 
whole-wheat bread and other coarse cereal 
presecpees are better adapted for the over- 
ed and sedentary people. 

In ordér to determine and compare the 
actual amount of nutrients contained in 





graham, whole-wheat and patent-roller proc- 








The starch remains a | 


heavy stuff and it does not take muen of a | 
mass to amount to several thousand dollars. | 


there is much good material that gradually | plow deep, and let it bring up the subsoil 
sinks down below the soil that is usually | so it can be used for increasing the produc- 
turned over with the plow. We must get at | tiveness of the crops. With good plowing 
this to obtain the best results. Soil and | we are prepared to raise better crops with 
sub-soil may be turned over, pulverized and | less worry and labor during dry summers 


| brokenup. That is the object of plowing. | than if we neglect or slight this all impo 
5 } : | It will save the roots of plants from using ! tant work. 
shipped in barrels which will scale about | 


J.C. BILLINGS. 
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A new novel by the author of those charming 
books, ‘*‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,”’ 
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‘‘A STORY THAT IS WORTHY OF HER REPUTATION. IT 
IS CLEVER AND HUMOROUS, FROM FIRST PAGE TO 
LAST, FOUNDED UPON A CLEVER PLOT, AND RE- 
VEALS AGAIN HER KNOWLEDGE OF THE PEOPLE 
AMONG WHOM SHE HAS GONE TO DWELL. 

**THE BENEFACTRESS’ IS CAPITAL READING, BRIGHT, 
HUMOROUS, FULL OF LIFE AND ACTION, AND WITH 
MANY A SHREWD OBSERVATION ON LIFE AND MAN 
SCATTERED THROUGH ITS PAGES.”’ 

---The Mail and Express, New York. 


‘‘Told with a great deal of humor and insight, and 
with just a touch of pathos. Delightful also are the 
sketches of local characteristics in man and nature.’’ 

===The New York Herald. 
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Soft 


! Harness 


You can make your har 
ness as soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—ngake it 
lust twice as long as it 
ordinarily would, 


EUREKA 


makes a poor looking har. 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, ea- 
pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather, 


Sold eve here 
in enna ~al Glas, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


iltry Suecess says statistics show that : 
Missouri alone during the last year | 


38.710 pounds of poultry, live and 
sed, was shipped, an inerease of 36,- 

pounds over the preceding year. 
ses shipped from there there were 
040 dozen, making the poultry indus- 
orth to the producer, in the one State 
_ mind, $12,001,048.54. The profits from 
ndustry exceed by many thousands of 
s those of all grains, beans, tobacco 
otton seed raised there. 


ve were in the poultry business for 

+, one thing that we should insist upon 

| be the having a cement floor at least 
inches thick under all poultry houses, 

hen lining the walls at least a fout 

the ground either with cement or a 
wire netting that would effectually keep 

ats. A floor of that depth could be 

t covered with sand and litter, and when 

ed it eould be shoveled over to mix the 
pings with it, and it could be cleaned 
when desired without much danger 
breaking through, especially if the 
nent was laid on a foundation of small 
es or the clinkers from coal ashes, 
from whieh there should be one or more 
with fall sufficient to earry away 
an\ water that might collect there from the 
surface, or elsewhere, preventing the 
cement being broken by frost underneath. 


ararns 


lhis precaution should be taken with all | 


cement floors where the soil itself does not 
furnish sufficient drainage. 
floor costs a little more than a board floor 
at first, but it is cheaper in the end, as it is 


more durable, neither absorbs odors nor al- | 
leach away through, | 


lows any liquid to 
thus with the sand and litter retaining the 
full strength of the droppings. 


\Ve have seen a small henhouse kept very | 


free from rats by the presence of a pet cat 
that usually followed her mistress to the 
henhouse whenever she went there. If she 
did not eateh many, the knowledge that she 


was a frequent visitor discouraged them | 
from making a long stay if they came there | 


from other buildings nearby that were badly 
infested with thom. 
practical on a large scale, nor is every cat so 
willing to follow one about. 


We are not ready to make a separate de- | 


partment of the Belgian hare yet, but when 
they are grown as meat for market they will 
come like the rabbit and other game into 
the}hands of the poultry dealers, and com- 
pete with poultry to the consumers. We 
think that time is not far distant, when the 
first fever is over and they are so plenty 
that it will not be easy to obtain fancy 
prices for them for breeding purposes. 

few will continue to be valued highly, when 
marked exactly right, as are fancy fowl 


of nearly all breeds, but, as with 
the fowl, there will be many in each 
year that must be sold at what they 


are worth for food purposes. 


the editor of a daily paper in that State who 


had many times so strongly expressed an | 


Opinion adverse to the hare as fdod that he 
Vas given an invitation to a squirrel dinner, 
Which he readily accepted. The ‘‘ squirrel ”’ 
were hare cut in small pieces and broiled, 
and he relished it very much. 
asked to a hare dinner and he declined, say- 
‘“would as soon eat a eat.’’ 
lauzh was on him when he was told that he 


ny he 


The cement | 


But this is scarcely | 


A Texas cor- | 
respondent of the Poultry Advocate tells of | 


Then he was | 


The | 


had eaten hare and ealled it good squirrel, | 


Since then he not only eats hare but grows 
thein for his own eating. 
(he same writer says that in San Fran- 
' the butchers buy about as many 
dressed Belgian hares as they do of poul- 
try, and sellthem as readily at sixty cents 
rich as they do chickens at forty cents, and 
estaurants in Los Angeles have them 
heir bills of fare as often as they do 
kenand have as much eall for them. 
eders in California who are in the busi- 


} 
( 


] 


emand, 


ve need more new breeds or should | be noted, 
. toreach the higher standard with | age the practice. eer 
There | ular and varied in its composition, and the 


reeds already established ? 


lis been many new breeds established | hens will thrive the better for it. I 
N | our remembrance, and we might say | the winter every attempt to add some vari- 


th the exception of the Games and a 
1 fowl that was of no particular 
is they are now, every breed recog- 
'y the Poultry Standard has been in- 
ed from foreign countries, or pro- 


about ninety points, so uniform that even | 


experts might not agree upon the best speci- 
mens. And with all this the point of utility 
has not been neglected. Some pure breeds 
are becoming noted not only for uniformity 
of form and feather, but for the number of 
eggs they produce in a year, others for per- 
fection of dressed poultry from the broiler 
stage to that of the mature fowl. 

Can we obtain better results from any 
new breeds? We have never seen a cross 
that had the mingled blood of two or more 

| breeds that was better in either egg or flesh 
production than one of the breeds from 
which it was formed, until by a long process 
of careful selection and inbreeding it had 
been brought to a fixed type. And in say- 
ing this we do not except any one of the so- 
so-called American breeds. We like the 
| Plymouth Rocks and the Wyandottes, as 
they stand today, and many like the Rhode 
Island Reds when a standard is fixed for 
them that does not allow more variation in 
form and color than is allowed to other older 
breeds. But in any flock of them we ever 
saw, if one was selected as a ninety-five per 
cent. bird, there could not be found another 
that ought to be classed above eighty per 
cent. We do notsee the need of new breeds, 
and if any one desires to originate one, 
let it be debarred from admission to our 
shows until the standard for it has been fixed 
and at least three-fourths of the flcck shall 
be near enough to that uniform standard to 
be classed as ninety per cent in the score of 
of one hundred. If any one finds pleasure in 





trying to establish such a breed or a variety | 


of anold breed we have no objection but we 
do not advise it for profit. 


+?) > —-— 





Poultry and Game. 


Western poultry very plenty, but choice | 
fresh killed Northern and Eastern in gvod | 


demand. 


Roasting chickens 15 to 16 cents, | 


broilers 12 to 14 cents and common to good | 


chickens 10 to 14 cents. 
choice and 10 to 11 eents for 
good. Ducks 14 to 15 cents. 


Fowl 13 cents for | 
common to) 
Some choice | 


Vermont turkeys, 8 to 10 pounds each, | 


brought 18 to 20 cents a pound, but fair to 
good lots are 12 to 17 cents. 
a dozen for choice, fair to good 75 cents to 
$1. Squabs $2.25 to $2.50 adozen. Western 
iced poultry at 10 to 12 cents for chickens, 9 
to 10 cents for fowl, 7 cents for old cocks, 10 
to 11 cents for ducks. Old turkeys 9 to 10 


Pigeons $1.25 | 





CARNATIUN PINK. 





trim fruit trees or shrubs too closely, and if 
not absolutely necessary do not trim at all, 


leaving shoots and branches on which they 


may lay their eggs without much harm to 
the tree itself. These can be cut off and 
destroyed early in July when all danger is 
past. Wethink there were some localities 


| in New England which also suffered the 
| Saine year that New Jersey did, but do not 


cents, young choice 13 cents and common 10 | 


to 12 cents. Light receipts of live poultry 


and chickens go at 8), to 9 cents, fowl at 8 to | : 
| cautions. 


85 cents and roosters at 5 to 6 cents. 


There are not many changes in game, for | 


with a light supply there is also a very small | 


demand, excepting on some varieties of sea 
fowl. Canvasback ducks at $2.50 to $3a 
pair are little called for, but black ducks 
sell very well at $1 to $1.25. Teal are 75 
cents to $1 and coots scarce at 25 to 30 
eents. Grouse in small supply at $1.25 to 
$1.50 a pair, and so are native quail at $3 per 
dozen. Western quail a little more plenty and 
easy at $2 to $2.50. Plover and winter yel- 
low legs at $4 to $4.50 a dozen,a few summer 
yellow legsat $2 to $2.50 a dozen from cold 
storage, reed birds 50 to 75 cents and peeps 
40 to 50 cents. Venison coming alittle more 
freely but prices the same, 16 to 18 cents 
whole and 25 cents for careass. Moose 8 
| cents whole, and legs 12 to 14 cents. A few 
raccoons at 75 cents to $1.50 each, rabbits 
| not plenty yet at 10to 15 cents and gray 
| squirrels 6 to 8 cents. 
+> + 








Eggs for Winter. 


The subject of making the hens lay in the 
fall and winter when eggs are high will, I 
suppose, never be exhausted, and although 
| each contribution on the question adds only 
| a very little additional knowledge, we must 
| be content with it. The sum of all these 
| little grains of knowledge make up our ex- 

perience, and prove to us in the aggre- 
| gate stepping-stones to success. We 
cannot spare any pains in making tbe 
quarters of the hens apnsolutely clean 
and wholesome. With plenty of white- 
| wash and lime we should be able to do this 
| withoutany great tax upon our time and 
| patience. That I consider the first essen- 
| tial step in increasing the egg supply. Lice 
| in the nests will make hens restless, and 
| they will hate to lay. They then get out of 
| the habit of laying. There is a good deal in 
| habit, even in the laying hens. If a hen 
| feels it her duty to lay an egg every day she 
' will go to the nest and prove her good inten- 
tions. Feed such a hen food and she will 
prove a wonder in her way. 

Let all the grains be ground for the laying 
hens, and mix with them a certain amount 





of small mica grits. I believe from my ex- | 
perience that these two steps are important. | 
In the first place we need mixed grain diet | 


| for laying hens, and not a diet of a single | 
grain. If ground the grains can mix much | food fortheir young. But, in fact, the wren, 


‘0 grow them for meat cannot supply | jytionize the industry. ‘They will not do it, 


\ subdividing a breed according to | 


! feather or shape of comb, or by 
reeding two or more different breeds, 
ienadesirable new type was ob- 
inbreeding until that type of form or 
or other particular features were so 
to make it worthy to be styled a 


these again new breeds have been 
by the subdivision by color, from 
1at revert back to the markings of 
ie breed that went into the original 


', that can be inbred until a new type | : 
i ; | tri n top as to give a free cir- 
ind recognized as a new variety. | tTimmed to an open top & 


> a sort of pleasure in this for those 


fanciers for the love of the busi- | most prevalent if there is much cold weather 


| while the peaches are maturing, the above 
‘eonditions prevent the rain and fog from 


i desire to see what they can pro- 
‘is noveland strange. They also 
lit in it, because there will be those 
ht in such novelties, and are will- 
) them at high prices, even though 
“ n0 other merit. If one could start 
of chickens with four legs, they 
‘i buyers for them, as they could 
th two tails each, although the 
' the ordinary cat is an appendage 
‘to have no particular use, and is 

he way. 
‘loubt the utility of this desire for 
Our longest established breeds 
‘ so long in the hands of experi- 
iclers that while it becomes each 
“reater distinction to have a first- 
‘d, scoring, perhaps, 96} points or 
the possible one hundred, it is not 


‘0 find whole flocks that will score | 


| and standard foods. 








better, and the results are therefore more | 
satisfactory. Even when hens can find | 
grits and small stones on the range, it is | 
better to provide them with the ground | 
grains. They seem to eat more then, and 
their food is better digested. I still firmly 
advocated pounded clam or oyster shells 
and ground green bones. Some emphasize 
these too much, and expect they will revo- 


but a very perceptible improvement can 
which is sufficient to encour- 
Let the feeding be reg- 


Through 


ety or novelty to the food of the hens will be 
appreciated. Frequently some new food 
can be picked up cheap at the factories 
which will prove palatable to the chickens. 
This should be given in sparing quantities 
to relieve the monotony of the ordinary food, 
and never as a steady diet in place of grain 


ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
Pennsylvania. 


orticultural, 


Orchard and Garden. 
Those who nave peach orchards on dry or 
well-drained ground are but little troubled 
by brown rot, especially if the tree is so 


culation of air through it and let the sun- 
light into the centre of the tree. While it is 


causing the damage. It is, without doubt, a 
fungous disease, and spraying with the Bor- 
deaux mixture may do much to check or 
prevent it, but to set peaches in wet, un- 
drained land and allow them to grow too 
rank with thick tops is a ‘tempting of 
Providence.”’ Pine s 

Prof. John H. Smith, State entomologist 
of New Jersey, sends out a bulletin of 
warning that the insect known as the seven- 
teen-year locust is due to appear in that 
State next season, asit was very injurious 
in several counties in 1885. He advises 
against setting any young orchards, or 
doing much buiding or grafting this fall or 
next spring, as growing buds and grafts are 





most liable to be injured by them. Do not 


now remember where they were. If any 
one does recollect such damage it will be 
well for them to observe the same pre- 


We believe that as soon as the frost has 
killed the asparagus stalks they should be 
cut down, and when dry enough burned on 
the ground. This will destroy some of the 
germs or spores of the rust, and probably 
some of the eggs of the asparagus beetle, 
though they are found more in hedgerows 
and in piles of wood and lumber, fences, 
walls and under the loose bark of trees than 
on the asparagus stalks. After this is done 
givethe field a good coating of half-rotted 
manure, which will help to make the stalks 
earlierand larger next spring. If this is not 
done the use of a good fertilizer at the rate 
of a ton to the acre very early in the spring 
would help. If manure is depended upon 
use freely, say about forty loads to the acre. 


The late fall, or long-continued growing 
weather without severe frost has led many 
gardeners to cut and bring to market much 
spinack that was intended for the spring 
trade. They have thought it better to do 
so, even when the price is low, than to take 
the chances of its wintering well and start 
ing well in the spring, after making so 
much growth in the fall. Those who sowed 
a little later will do well to takeextra pains 
in covering their plants as soon as the 
ground freezes, and covering as thickly as 
possible without smothering it. We never 
knew a season when fall-sown spinach was 
cut until late in October that it was not 
scarce and high in the spring. It might 
prove profitable even now to sow more seed 
in cold frames, that it may make an early 
start inthe spring. There are those who 
will grow it under glass for winter trade, 
and it may prove that the Southern truck 
farmers will be able to have enough to sup- 
ply our markets in the spring, yet it scarcely 
repays shipments from there only during 
the short period that high prices prevail. 


The Hartford Times tells of a farmer 
who saw a wren flying about his barn and 
soon found the nest with seven young 
birds in it. He quit work and watched the 
nest for one hour. In that time the two old 
birds visited the nest thirty-seven times, 
bringing each time a common cut worm. 
If they worked at that rate ten hours 
a day they would destroy 370 cut 
worms, besides such as they might eat 
themselves, as a little lunch while seeking 


and nearly all our insectivorous birds are 
busy nearer fifteen hours a day than ten, 
when they have a nest of young to provide 
for. Thisis one of the 1ew native birds 
that has not been driven off by the English 
sparrow. Though much smaller, itis quite 
as ready for a fight, and when attacked their 
quickness of motion gives them much the 
same advantage that the gamecock has over 
the Brahma. If people would put boxes 
or old tin cans in trees or under the eaves of 
buildings, with holes just large enough for 
the wren and not large enough for the Eng- 
lish sparrow, they would have less trouble 
with insects in the garden. 


At the meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society at Buffalo it was said that 
spraying with a solution of two pounds of 
fresh-slaked lime in a gallon of water, 
strained before using, would cause the 
oyster-shell bark louse to loose its hold on 
the tree and fall to the ground. Trees so 
treated were very healthy in all ways. For 
the root aphis or louse, which has been very 
troublesome in some sections, Prof. L. C. 
Corbett of Washington, D. U., advised un- 
covering the large roots as far out as they 
can be traced, and cover them with tobacco 
dust, replacing the soil above it. It is a 
practice in Virginia where these insects pre- 
vail to set the young trees with tobacco dust 
around the roots and trunk. The dust has 
also value as a fertilizer. 

Professor Macoun of Ottawa, Canada, said 
they had there a cold, damp soil witha 
hardpan subsoil. The largest growers kept 
their lands in grass, as, if they were culti- 
vated, the trees were root killed. Red 
clover as a cover crop gave good results. 
They plow under clover sod in the spring 
and reseed at once, letting it grow one sum- 
mer and winter, then next year cutting sev- 
eral times and plowing again the following 
spring. He had cut at Ottawa six crops of 
clover in the year, or twenty-five tons to the 
acre. (We suppose he meant green fodder. ) 
They suffer more from too much wet than 
from drought, as he had not experienced a 
drought in fourteen seasons. They were 
limited to a few varieties and the Russians 
had not given good results. 

Professor Webster of Ohio said he had 
killed the San Jose scale by spraying with 
two pounds of whale oil soap ina gallon of 
water. With crude oil he found no differ- 


| per cent. did not kill the scale, and he had 
| killed peach trees with twenty-five per cent., 
but he thought twenty-five to thirty-five per 
cent. was usually safe and sure. 
~_~°+>- ——— 
Export Apple Trade 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Oct. 19, 1901, 
were 28,023 barrels, including 4526 barrels 
from Boston, 5767 barrels from New York, 
1711 barrels from Portland and 16,019 barrels 
from Montreal. ‘The total shipments in- 
cluded 15,534 barrels to Liverpool, 223 bar- 
rels to London, 11,874 barrels to Glasgow 
and 392 barrels various. The shipments for 
the same week last year were 82,345 bar- 
rels. The total shipments since the open- 
ing of the season have been 154,49 barrels, 
against 311,975 barrels for the same time 
Jast year. The total shipments this season 
include 9291 barrels from Boston, 17,997 bar- 
rels from New York, 2845 barrels from Port- 
land, 74,919 barrels from Montreal and 49,447 
barrels from Halifax. 

The total apple shipment to European 
ports during the week ending Oct. 26, 1901, 
were 51,874 barrels, including 4311 barrels 
from Boston, 7836 barrels from New York, 
2663 barrels from Portland, 15,364 barrels 
from Montreal, 21,700 barrels from Halifax. 
Of these 16,410 barrels went to Liverpool, 
19,137 barrels to London, 13,696 barrels to 
Glasgow, 2631 barrels to various other ports. 
The shipments for same week last year were 
112,749 barrels. The total shipments to date 
have been 206,373 barrels. At same date 
last year 424,724 barrels. The total ship- 
ments this season include 13,602 barrels 
from Boston, 25,833 barrels from New York, 
5508 barrels from Portland, 0,283 barrels 
from Montreal and 71,147 barrels from Hali- 
fax. 

——-<>- 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 

Apples in fairly good supply, but the de 
mand is good, and prices are firm. A few 
fancy red table apples exceed quotations. 
Gravensteins are $3.50 to $4.50 for New Eng- 
] Nova Scotia not as well colored $3.50 
to $4, King $3.50 to $4.25, Alexander and 
Maine Harvey $3 to $3.75, Baldwin an@ 
Greening No. 1. $3.25 to $3.75, and common 
to good $2.25 to $2.75, Ben Davis $3 to $3.50, 
Snow and Wealthy $2.50 to $3.50, Pound 
Sweets the same. Twenty-ounce $2.50 to 
$3, Pippins $2 to $3. Mixed varieties $2 to 
$2.75, and No. 2 at all prices from $1.25 
to $2.25. Bushel boxes at the wagons 
50 cents to $1.50 as to variety. Crab 
apples $1.25 a bushel if good. Pears in 
full supply. Native Bartletts $1.50 to $2 
a bushel, Bose $1.50 to $2.50. Seckels 
from $1 to $3, Anjou $1 to $1.25, and com- 
mon cooking 40 to 50 cents. Quinces quiet, 
with limited demand, $3 to $3.50 a barrel. 
Grapes easier. Receipts last week only 
188,883 baskets, 16,119 carriers domestic, 3265 
barrels foreign. Thus far this week they 
are coming more freely, pony baskets Niag- 
ara 14 to 17 cents, Salem 1% to 14 cents, 
Catawba and Concord 12 to 13 cents, and 
Delawares going off quality 10 to 12 cents. 
California Tokays $1.50 to $2 a case, and 
Cornichons $2 to $2.50. Cranberries in full 
supvly with small demand. Cape Cod sell 
at $4 to $5 a barrel, and $1.50 to $1.75a 
crate, for good to choice. 

Jamaica oranges selling readilly $5 to 
$5.50 a barrel, $3 to $3.25 a box, repacked 
and all sound. Jamaica grapes at all 
prices from $8.50 to $15 a barrel, $5 to 38 
abox. ‘There were 569 boxes of Florida 
oranges last week, but we could not learn 
the prices they sold for. As they were the 
first of the season we think they were con- 
signed to some jobber or retailer. Late 
Valencia oranges very scarce and steady 
at last week’s rates, 126 and 150 counts at 
$4.50 a box, 176 counts $4.75, 216 and 250 
counts $3.50 to $3.75. Lemons a littie 
higher and firm. Messina and Palermo 
300 counts choice $3 to $3.25, fancy $3.50 to 
$4; 360 and 420 counts fair to choice $2 to 
$3, Maoiri and Sorrento, 300 counts choice 
$4.50 to $5, fancy $5.25 to $5.50, 360 counts 
$3.50 to $4.25. Malaga grapes $3.25 to $7 a 
cask, as to color and condition. Oregon 
prunes $1 to $1.25 a box. Pomegranates, 
105 to 145 in box, $2 to $2.25. California 
figs steady at 85 cents a box. New Smyrna 
figs 8 to 15 cents a pound according to style 
of packing. Old dates 3 to 34 cents a pound, 
Jamaica pineapples 25 to 50 cents each by 
case, as to size. Bananas quiet, but fair 
demand at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem as to size of 
bunch and condition, chestnuts $4 to 
$4.50 a bushel. 

—r-- > eo 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The number of farmers on the street 
diminishes rapidly as the supply of green 
corn and tomatoes end, but the market is 
well supplied, and trade is fairly brisk, both 
inside the market and out. Prices running 
very steady. Beets are 40 to 60 cents a box, 
carrots 40 cents and parsnips 60 to 65 cents. 
Flat ‘urnips 40 cents a bushel, and yellow 
90 cents a barrel. Native onions 90 cents 
to $1 a box, $3 a barrel. Western Massa- 
chusetts $2.75, York State $2 to $2.25. 
Leek 40 to 50 cents a dozen, and chives $1. 
Radishes higher at 60 to 75 cents a box. 
Celery, early white 50 to 65 cents a dozen, 











ence between the heavy and light oil, twenty 


Paschal and Boston Market $2.50 a box. 
Salsify 75 centsa dozen. Artichokes $1.25 
to $1.50 a box. Cucumbers $6 to $8 per 
hundred, and peppers 60 cents a bushel. 
Egg plant $1.50 to $1.75a box. Tomatoes, 


‘| hothouse 12) to 15 cents a pound, and field 


$1 to $1.50 a box. Squash in good demand. 
Hubbard at $30 to $35 a ton. Turban $40 
to $45. 
rel. Mushrooms 50 to 75 cents a pound. 

Cabbages 50 cents a barrel for plain and 
Savoy, 50 cents a box for red. Cauliflowers 
10 to 125 cents a head, sprouts 12 to 15 cents 
a quart. Lettuce 40 cents a box, spinach 10 
to 15 cents and parsley 15 to 25 cents. En- 
dive 75 cents a dozen and romaine 75 cents a 
box. String beans $1.25 a basket, shell 
beans $2 to $2.50 a box, Lima and Sieva $2. 

Potatoes in large supply, Aroostook He 
brons and Green Mountain extra 75 cents, 
fair to good 73 cents, York State Green 
Mountain 60 to 68 cents. Sweet potatoes in 
fair supply, Jersey double-head barrels $1.75 
to $2. Eastern Shore $1.50 to $1.75, Norfolk 
$1.50 to $1.62. 








~~? 
Boston Fish Market. 

The market is very well supplied with 
fresh fish, but there is a good demand and 
prices are steady. Market cod 2 to 2) cents 
a pound, large 34 to 4 cents and steak 4 to 5 
cents. Haddock 34 cents. Hake, large 2 
cents and small 14 cents, with pollock 1} 
cents. Cusk 2 cents and flounders 25 cents. 
Scup 5 cents, tautog 6 cents, whitefish and 
butterfish 7 cents. Striped bass are 15 cents, 
black 9 cents and sea bass 8cents. Mackerel 
22 cents for large, 15 cents for medium and 
small 12 cents each. Smelts 15 cents a pound 
for large and 12 cents for small. Pompano 
and Spanish mackerel 12 cents, snappers 15 
cents and sheepshead 14 cents. Bluefish 11 
cents. Halibut 11 cents for white and 9 cents 
for gray and chicken. 
and sea trout 6 cents. Herring $1 a hun- 
dred and sea perchi5 cents a dozen. Yellow 
perch 6 cents a pound and pickerel 12 cents. 
Salmon 22 cents fer Eastern and 10 cents for 
Western. Eels steady at 10 cents. Fresh 
tongues 9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. Clams 
in good demand at 50 cents a gallon, $2.50 to 
$3 a barrel in the shell. Scallops scarce at 
$1.50 a gallon. 
dozen. Lobsters firm at 17 cents a pound 
alive and 19 cents boiled. Oysters in good 
demand and steady at $1 a gallon for Nor- 
folk ordinary, $1.15 for selected and fresh- 
opened Stamfords, $1.25 for Providence 
River. 
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-—-On Monday of last week the Minneapolis 

millers broke all records in flour shipments, ship- 
ping 100,353 barrels. On Monday of the present 
week the export rates were advanced 24 cents per 
100 pounds, and the desire was torush the flour 
to market before this advance. The principal 
reason for the large shipments, however, is the 
extraordinarily good flour demand. Sales for 
foreign and domestic account have been heavy. 
In consequence nearly every mill has been fore- 
ing capacity. 
The dairy exports from New York last 
week included 618 packages of butter, 2715 boxes 
of cheese to Liverpool, 300 packages of butter to 
Hamburg and 150 to Christiana, 1125 boxes of 
cheese to Hull, 100 to Manchester, 300to Glasgow 
and 20 to South Africa, a total of 1068 packages 
of butter and 4260 boxes of cheese. 

— It is proposed to ask Congress for an appro- 
priation to build a canal from the Mississippi 
river at Donaldsonville, La., to Brownsville, Tex. 
If built, it will open up a section of the lower Rio 
Grande country, well adapted to truck tarming, 
which has now no railroad facilities. 

—The first carload of this season’s oranges 
to leave California was shipped to New York Oct. 
26, from Porterville, in Tulare County. The car 
is arecord breaker for the State. 

—The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing Oct. 1 were valued at $3,033,416, and imports at 
$1,049,220. Excess of exports $1,984,196. Corre- 
sponding week last year exports were $2,228,213 
and imports were $1,332,389. Excess of exports, 
$895,824. Since Jan. 1 exports have been $96,016,- 
429, and imports $59,501,003. Excess of exports, 
$36,515,426. Same period last year, exports were 
$107,246,769, and imports were $53,928,806. Excess 
of exports, $53,317,963. 

—- Shipments of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2151 cattle, 1500 sheep, 11,850 
quarters of beef from Boston; 660 cattle, 305 sheep, 
6885 quarters of beef from New York; 968 cattle, 
1135 sheep, 1198 quarters of beef from Baltimore; 
900 cattle, 700 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 
450 cattle from Portland; 1326 cattle, 453 sheep 
from Montreal, a total of 6255 cattle, 3393 sheep, 
20,633 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 
2828 cattle, 2135 sheep, 14,008 quarters of beef 
wentto Liverpool; 2196 cattle, 953 sheep, 6175 
quarters of beef to London; 549 cattle to Glasgow; 
350 cattle to Bristol; 332 cattle to Cardiff; 450 
quarters of beef to Southampton; 200 sheep to 
Antwerp, and 105 sheep to Bermuda and the West 
indies. 

— The puvlie winter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture will be held 
at City Hall, Northampton, Dec. 3, 4 and 5. 
Programme on Dec. 3 will include a lecture by 
Dr. Charles D. Woods, director of Maine Experi- 
ment Station on * Modern Potato Culture,” and 
in afternoon one by A. H. Kirtland on ‘“‘ The Shade 
Tree Problem,” and another by Major Henry E. 
Alvord of the Department of Agriculture on 
“‘ Dairying in Europe.’”’ Wednesday, Dr. E. H. 
Jenkins of the Connecticut Station will speak on 
“The Latest Experiments in the Culture, Cure, 
and Fermentation of Tobacco,’ ex-Governor 
Hoard of Wisconsin on ‘“ Dairying Economics,” 
Dr. Hodge of Clark University on ‘‘ Nature Study 
and the Need of Agriculture in a System of 
Public Education.”’ Thursday, Prof. George S. 
Powell, Director of the New York School of 
Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, will speak 
on * The Relation of Fruit Culture to the Value 
of New England Farms,” and Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, Principal of Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute on, “ The Colored Race and 
its Relation to the Productive Industries of this 
Country.” All lectures will be followed by dis- 
eussions in which all persons are invited to 
engage. 

—tThe Pan-American Exposition has been a 
financial failure. The liabilities of the Exposi- 
tion Company are: Stock, $2,160,000; first mort- 
gage bonds. $2,500,000; second mortgage bonds, 
$500,000; floating debts to contractors and other 
creditors, restoring grounds, ete , $1,000,000. The 
company will default on all save its first-mortgage 
bonds, and those bonds will be paid only in part. 
The following gives a comprehensive idea of the 
extent to which the company will default: First- 





Marrow and Bay State $1.50 a bar- | 


Lake trout 12 cents | 


Soft-shelled crabs $1.25 a. 


probably), leaving default of $500,000; second 
mortgage bonds (default), $500,000; stock (de 
fault), $2,100,000; other indebtedness (default), 
$1,000,000; total default, $4,100,000. 

——Klondike gold shipments for the past four 
months aggregated $21,649,000, the September 
output being $3.000,000. 

——Experts of the agricultural department are 
to search the United States for soil suitable for 
tne cultivation of filler tobacco. 

——The enormous aggregate of wheat and flour 
shipments, chiefly wheat, to Europe since Aug. 1 
is shown in following comparisons with past 
years: Total for 10 weeks from Aug. 1 last is 
90,064,000, aga’nst 69,600,000 last year, 68,000,000 in 
1899, 64,000,000 in 1898, 86,400,000 in 1897 and 73,000,- 
000 average for same period past nine years or 
18,000,000 less than this year. The latest Argen- 
tine advices estimate the damage in three of the 
best wheat provinces at from 50 to 70 per cent. 
The drought has been so protracted and severe 
and over such an extended area that the prob 
abilities are that heavy and widespread rains 
would now only result ina partial abatement of 
the loss. 

—-RBeef is a shade easier, with trade rather 
quiet: Extra sides 9} to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 9 
cents, good 7 to 8 cents, light grass and cows 6} to 
74 cents, extra hinds 114 cents, good 10 to 11 cents, 
light 9 to 93 cents, extra fores 7 to 7} cents, heavy 
6to7 cents, good 5} to 5} cents, backs 6} to 8} 
cents, rattles 5} to 6 cents, chucks 6 to 7 cents, 
short ribs 8 to 12} cents, rounds 7 to 8} cents, 
rumps 9 to 13 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 15 cents, 
loins 10 to 17 cents. 

—Lambs are in rather quiet request, with the 
market barely sustained. Lambs 6 to 9 cents, 
fancy and Brightons 9 to 9} cents, yearlings 5 to 
74 cents, muttons 6 to 7 cents, faney 74 cents, 
veals 7 to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 104 to 11 
cents, 

—The exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ending Oct. 26, 1901, included 44,018 
pounds butter, 82,700 pounds cheese and 92,200 
pounds oleo. For the same week last year the 
exports included 31,086 pounds butter and 38,541 
pounds cheese. 

—Lard is easier, with pork unchanged: Heavy 

backs $20.50, medium $19.50, long cut $20.75, lean 
ends $21.75, bean pork $16.75 to $17.50, fresh ribs 
} 12} cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 10} 
cents, in pails 11 to 114 cents, hams 12 to 124 cents, 
skinned hams 13 cents, sausage 11 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 10 cents, boiled hams 17 to 174 cents, 
bacon i2} to 13} cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed 
hams 13 cents, raw leaf lard 12} cents, rendered 
leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 13 to 13} cents, pork 
tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 103 cents, briskets 
11} cents, sausage meat 10} cents, country-dressed 
hogs 7} cents. 
Eggs are in demand. Nearby and Cape 
fancy fresh are 26 to 28 cents and some bring 30 
cents easily. Northern and Eastern choice fresh 
are 23 to 25 cents with fair to good 17 to 20 cents. 
Some Western candled are 21 to 22 cents, but 
Micmgan and Indiana fancy at 22 to 24 cents, 
fair to good uncandled 18 to 20 cents and dirties 
$3.75 to $4.25 a case. Retrigerator eggs in good 
demand at 17 to 18 cents for early packed and 16 
to 164 cents for May packings. About 9000 cases 
sold from storage last week, leaving stock 122,080 
cases against 114,775 cases a year ago. 

—The annual meeting of the New York State 
Breeders’ Association will be held at the New 
Osborne House, Rochester, on Dec. 17,18 and 19. 
The sheep, cattle, poultry and dairy interests 
will be discussed by specialists at each session, 
and the question box will be one of the features. 
The western New_York Jersey Cattle Club, the 
Standard American Merino Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation and the western New York Shropshire 
Sheep Breeders’ Association will meet on the 
17th at the same place. 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Oct. 26, ineluded 40,704,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 13,636,000 bushels of corn, 
8,247,000 Lushels of oats, 1,944,000 bushels of rye 
and 2,820,000 bushels of barley.; Compared with last 
week this shows an increase of 1,311,000 bushels 
of wheat, 187,000 bushels of corn, 203,000 bushels of 
oats, 79,000 bushels of rye, 234,000 bushels of bar- 
ley. One year ago the supply was 59,773,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 8,144,000 bushels of corn, 12,536,000 
bushels of oats, 1,050,000 bushels of rye and 3,067,- 
000 bushels of barley. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the At- 
lantic and Gulf ports last week to include 247,000 
barrels of flour, 1,849,000 bushels of wheat, 1,013,- 
,000 bushels of corn, 2630 barrels of pork, 11,151,000 
pounds of lard, 22,827 boxes of meats. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 
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For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
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POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Te 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses} 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of pe Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
on Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGHe 

AN. 
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mortgage bonds (eighty per cent. will be paid, 


Bex 3254, Besten, Mase. 














HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book ia existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- ts development 
from the wild Y~ to the .~“3- breeds, 

comple’ rec or 
ing and marketing rit 
book is an effort to fill 


out of nearly 
ry the most success- 
fol in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success each 
locality. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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i Newburyport is well supplied with anni- 
versaries. 





~-~>—-- 
Full or empty the army canteen rem‘ns 
much in evidence. : 


~o- 
The President is also proving the social 
equality of the humorist. 





—~<~- 
The automobile has its own private am- 
bition to break all records as a man-killer, 
Sa a _ 
Miss Irwin’s retirement would be a sad 
blow to the “ amusement loving ’’ public. 
ORES EK RE IS 
We have been long enough without our 
time ball, andits return will be welcome. 
-~?_eo 
Money is generally said to beget money, 
and one treasureship makes many rumors. 
Many acitizen is surprised to learn that 
anybody can be prevented from tearing up 
a street. 

















a ain 

The bandits should bear in mind a well- 
known proverb and keep Miss Stone in one 
place. 





nian > 

The new oil company receptly formed in 
New Jersey ought to have difficulty in ever 
watering its stock. 

—— soo —_——— 

Buffalo Bill would doubtless be pleased if 
he knew how many people are sorry for the 
loss of his horses. 

-~sS>-e — 

Ilowever the Gloucester fisheries may 
change in other aspects, the ocean continues 
to demand its tribute. 

-~>- - 

This is believed to be a fast age, but pos- 
terity may well marvel at the robber who 
made his escape in anice wagon. 

>< - 

The mustangs are disappearing from 
Arizona, but the half-dime romance of the 
border will perpetuate their memory. 

~s>- 

Is Malvar, the present leader of the Fili- 
pino remnant, a true patriot, or is he merely 
increasing his value as a writer for Ameri- 
ean periodicals ? 


+ BS o 
People are beginning to find out that there 
is all the difference between coal gas and 
water cas that there is between potatoes 
and bad potatoes. 


+o eo 
It is one of the perquisites of greatness 
that the name of a great manis forever re- 
appearing in the obsequies of some one who 
has been named after him. 
r >> 
Even the man with a cold has toadmit the 
excellence of the weather. Like Monsieur 
Beaucaire it is “‘al-ways fair,’’ only, unfor- 
tunately, it cannot always continue so. 
— -~?>- “ 
The robber who is shot gets very little 
sympathy, and there are times when it 
seenis a pity that all good citizens cannot be 
trusted with firearms and know how to use 
them. 
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The first seven-masted schooner ever built, 
now in progress of construction at the Fore 
River Works, will hardly need a name so 
long as it remains the biggest schooner 
afloat. 


> 

Has the management of the Public Gar- 
den no pity, or is it feared that any attempt 
to put the “ Lady of the Mist’ into her 
winter quarters will result in her falling to 
pieces? 


od —_- 

The President was very quiet about his 
approaching birthday, probably by reason 
of his long experience in the ability of an 
admiring country to write letters of con- 


gratulation. 


i _ciieal 

We venture to believe that the ‘ vivid 
suggestive sketch’? predicted by a well- 
known editor as the coming thing in mag- 
azine literature has more of a past than a 


future. 
aa ~?>- | 


One might imagine that the name Seton- | 
Thompsen had become sufticiently differ- | 
entiated from the other ‘Thompsons, rather 
an unliterary lot, many of them, without a 
legal somersault to Thompson Seton. 

- ee 
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The first sign of Thanksgiving is the an- 
nouncement of the advertiser that if you 
purchase something you will be given a tur- 
key. Meantime the unconscious turkey en- 
joys the bliss that accompanies an absence | 
of the higher education. 


»— 
<> 


Harvard has been with Yale in spirit dur- 
ing the bi-centennial, and President Roose- 
velt’s statement—‘‘ I have never worked at 
a task worth doing that I did not find myself 
shoulder to shoulder with a son of Yale ”’— 
could hardly escape including also a son of 
Harvard. 








rs -.>- 
Industry may reproduce but it cannot re- 
place the antiques destroyed by the fire in 
the Pan-American New England building. 
The only consolation lies in the fact that of 
recent years modern furniture has taken a 
decided turn for the better. 
- +> 
Last July, when the drought in Kansas 
had burned the fields to a brown, and the 
grass was almost parched out of existence, 
the farmers proceeded to plant forage crops 
on every available cultivated acre. Good 
rains came and the ranges are bright and 
green, and there are great ricks of Kaffir 
eorn, sorghum and other fodder. Many 
wheat fields are pastured during the winter 
to prevent too rank a growth of straw, and 
to induce stooling out, and the farmers claim 
that they can winter more stock than ever 
before. That is a specimen of Kansas pluck 
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many of the early settlers there. 
—-> > + 





A ery now goes up from South Australia | 
that the heat in summer there is greater at | 


times,the cold in winter more severe than in 
former years, the rainfall less often but in 
heavier showers, so that the water rushes 
over the surface instead of soaking into the 


seldom occur—ye olden times they were 


frequent. The fruit crops, too, are much 
later than in former years. ‘These 
troubles,’’ bewails a South Australian 


journal, ‘Shave been occasioned by reck 
less destruction of forests all over Aus- 
tralia—and especially in South Austra- 
fia, where the axe, scrub roller, stump 
jumper and firestick have reduced the piti- 
ful half-acre of scrub and forest which stood 
to the name of each colonist in 1875, accord- 
ing to the surveyor-general’s report, to 
nearly vanishing point her head in 1901.” 
So it seems that even these people in the 
South Pacific are awakening from the leth- 


| mained a sunny garden-flower, with 


| argy which holds down our own inhabitants, 
and cry out for the enactment of laws which 
will save the forests—they in turn conserv- 


| 
| 
| ing the rainfall. 
| 


ee 

Figures in themselves are not very inter- 

| esting to the lay mind, but the Bureau of 
| Statistics of the Treasury Department has 
just issued a report on the value of agri- 

| cultural products of States embraced within 
the original Louisiana purchase. The total 
| value of the agricultural products, includ- 
| ing wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, hay, po- 
| tatoes and cotton, was in 1890, $670,000,000, as 
compared with $755,000,000 in 1900. The 

| wool from these States amounted to 61,871,- 
| 357 pounds in 1894, while in 1900 to 100,- 
| 396,982 pounds, or 35 per cent. of the total 
| wool product of the country, with an esti- 
| mated value of about $15,000,000—equal to 
the amount originally paid by President 

| Jefferson for the entire territory. The 





| value of the farm animals in these States in 


| 1890 was $772,000,000 and in 1900 $825,000,000. 
| Add to these easily measured products the 


estimated value of the wool, sugar, dairy | 


and poultry products, and the proportion of 


the live stock annually turned into pro- | 
visions, and it may be safely estimated that | 


their agricultural products during a single 


| year amount to one hundred times the orig- | 


inal cost of the area; or, in other words, its 
cost is repaid by one per cent. of the agri 
cultural production of each recurring year. 
Guy E, MIrcne.u, 
7~soe 
Multability. 
If there is one thing more than another 


that seems to the morbidly introspective | 


young person sad beyond the power of 
words, that thing is change. Dear compan- 
ions move out of the neighborhood, old 
circles of pleasant intercourse break up, 
close friends become, through the demands 
of other ties, less accessible, new combina- 
tions are constantly presenting themselves, 
and youth, observing it all, falls, mayhap, to 
reading Shelley and Keats, lamenting with 
them that 
* The flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow dies; 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies.”’ 

finally concluding with a good deal of bitter- 
nes that this is indeed a world 
* Where beauty cannot Keepits eyes for sorrow, 
Nor new love pine at them beyond tomorrow.” 

And fora while the thoughtful youth is 
made very unhappy over this, and he kicks 
with all his might against the pricks of the 
inexorable Law of Mutation. 

Then there comesa day when, ashe reads 
Tennyson’s lines: 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 

And God fulfills himself in many ways, 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. | 


It for the first time strikes him that there 
may, after all, be beneficence in the law that 
has always seemed so cruel, and he observes 
that the pleasant things that fall to his lot 
are as certainly the result of change as the 
unpleasant ones, and forthwith he begins to 
catch a hint of the truth “ Omnia mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis’? (allthings change 
and we change with them). And while he 
is noting the applications of this and feeling 
the wonder of it, the old rebelliousness grad- 
ually dies away. 

In the paragraphs with which the essay 
on Compensation closes, Emerson has stated 
most luminously the philosophy of change. 
‘““We cannot part with our friends,’’ he 
writes. ‘*‘ We cannot let our angels go. 
We do not see that they only go out that 
archangels may come in. We are idolators 
of the old. We do not believe in the riches 
of the soul, in its proper eternity and omni- 
presence. Wedo not believe that there is 
any force in today to rival or recreate that 
beautiful yesterday. But we cannot 
stay amid the ruins. Neither will we rely 
on the new; and so we walk ever with 
reverted eyes, like those monsters who look 
back ward. 

‘** But the sure years reveal the deep rem- 
edial force that underlies all facts. The 
loss which seemed nothing but pri- 
vation, somewhat later assumes the aspect 
of a guide orgenius; for it Commonly op- 
erates revolutions in our way of life, ter- 
minates an epoch of infancy or of youth 
that was waiting to be closed, breaks up a 
wonted occupation, or a household, or a 
style of living, and allows the formation 
of new ones more triendly to the growth of 
character. Change permits or constrains 
the formation of new aquaintances and the 
reception of new influences that prove of 


* 


who would have re- 
no 
room for its roots and too much suushine 
for its head, by the falling of the wails and 
the neglect of the gardener, is made the 
banyan of the forest yielding shade and 


fruit to wide neighborhoods of men.’’ 
The man who has learned from life that 


the man or woman 


'the changes resulting from necessity are 


always the indices of broader opportunity, 
will remain brave and serene whatever ex- 
perience befall. For to be ready yet not 
eager for change is to be the master and not 
the slave of circumstance. 
-~oo - 
etting inG Readiness tor Winter. 
It is always important that a farmer keep 
his work well in hand at all seasons of the 
year, but especially is it desirable to have 
everything possibie in readiness for winter. 
Any time now we may expect cold or stormy 
weather, such as is most disagreeable for 
stock to be out in, hence the necessity for 
having the winter quarters in a condition to 
be used as soon as wanted. And they should 
be put inthe most suitable condition too, 
for here is where the stock of atl kinds will 
have to remain most of the time for half or 
more of the year to come. 
Not only should the stables and pens be 
| roomy, warm, well-lighted and comfortable, 
but the barns generally should be so 
| arranged as to be the most convenient for 
| those having the careof the animals during 
| the winter season. 





fully considered the matter is aware of. 
There is such a thing as having the barn 

| arrangements such as will make it pleasant 
and agreeable work caring for the stock 


for want of proper arrangements it may be 
| made most disagreeable and unsatisfactory. 
The stables should be sufficiently warm, 


but not close and unventilated, and there | 
| should be plenty of lignt for all purposes. | 
ground. The dew is less frequent and abun- | . 1 r gh 

dant in summer, while thunderstorms very | 


A dark. low, bad-smelling stable is an abomi- 
nation to man and beast. And when the 
nights get cold or there are bad storms, the 


cows will be much better off in the stable 
than out of doors, and will exhibit their ap- 


preciation of such comfortable quarters by 
great contentment and increased yield of 
milk. 

Another thing, it is not wise to undertake 
to winter more stock than can be well kept 
and cared for,as this is neither pleasant 
nor profitable. Young animals should be 
kept thrifty and growing all winter, and 
cows giving milk should receive the best of 
attention in care and feed, so they may give 
satisfactory returns at the pail. 
| (Stock of all kinds should come to the barn 





; on 
| Ayrshires 
| Polled $161,54, Brown Swiss $148.18, French 


| French Canadians 


in good thrifty condition, as this is the best 
preparation for passing through the long 
winter in a satisfactory manner. 

Aside from the stables for the cows and 
most of the young cattle, it will be very con- 
venient to have several pens which may be 
used for a variety of purposes as needed. 
This will be found w most convenient 
arrangement. We find it better to tie calves 
from six months to a year old ina stable, 
the same as other cattle. They learn to be- 
come quiet in this way, and can be more sat- 
isfactorily fed than when several are in a 
pen together. 

The water is also an important matter in 
| the care of stock in winter. It should not 
| be too far away, causing travel and expos- 
_ ure in bad weather, and should be warm 
| enough for the comfort of the animals. 
| These suggestions may appear to apply, 
| as they do, more particularly to the north 
ern part of the United States, but there is 
compuratively a small portion of the United 
| States in which there should not be suitable 





provision made for the care of the stock in | 


winter, as regards shelter and food. 

Ilow often in the past has it happened 
that great loss has been sustained in the 
west and south even, from the want of even 
| the commonest shelter and the means for 
feeding stock during the fearful storms that 
have prevailed. It will be profitable, even 
|in the most favored parts of the country, 
to provide suitable shelter for animals, as 
the loss from the want of it may soon be 
| sufticient to pay the cost of construction. 

— +> 
Dairy Notes. 

It is reported that the largest bull at the 
Pan-American Exposition 
weighing 2750 pounds. The smallest full. 
grown cowis a French Canadian weighing 
less than four hundred pounds. Up to Sept. 
17 it had cost $123.66 to feed the herd of 
Shorthorns, for same number of 
Holsteins, $114.11 for Brown Swiss, $107.06 
for Ayrshires, $106.18 for Red Polls, $105.30 
for Guernseys, $104.42 for Jerseys, $100.45 
for Dutch Belted, $87.90 for French Cana- 
dian and $84.04 for Polled Jerseys. Reckon- 
ing the butter made all at .wenty-five cents 
a pound the profit above cost of food was 
Guernseys $187.07, Jerseys $179.53, 
$174.07. Holsteins $164.84, Red 





$128 


Canadians $139.07, Short Horns 8137.33, 
Polled Jerseys $137.07, Dutch Belted 
$92.53. In amount of milk produced the 
Holsteins stood at the head with 39,849.8 
pounds, Ayrshires 26,370.1 pounds, short- 
horns 26,749.9 pounds, Brown Swiss 25,163.6 | 


| pounds, Red Polls 23,403.6 pounds, Guern- | 


sey 22,213 pounds, Jersey 21,736.4 pounds, | 
20,025.7 pounds, Duteh | 
Belted 19,628.0 pounds, Polled Jersey 16,- 
479.5 pounds. While the Holsteins produced 
one hundred pounds of milk at a cost for | 
food of but little over forty cents, and 
the Ayrshires nearly as_ cheaply, the 
French Canadians at about forty-three, 
the Dutch Belted and VPolled Jerseys ex- 
ceeded tifty cents, and all others over forty- 
five cents. 
At the meeting uf cattlemen at the Pan- 
American Exposition last week a claim was 


' made for the Holstein breed that we do not 


remember to have heard or read before, 
which was that ‘‘their strong, vigorous, 
healthy constitutions enable them to furnish 
the best possible milk.’” We are not sure 
but there is some strength in this elaim. 
They area breed that has strong vitality, 
enduring climatic changes well, and seldom 
being ill; seldom suffering from milk fever, 
and not subject to diseases of the udder. 
From their size and large milk production 
they require good food in abundance, but 
they pay well for it. And it does seem 
that milk from a vigorous and healthy cow 
should have a better food value than that 
from an animal of little vitality and liable to 
frequent attacks of disease, even though 
that disease may not be tuberculosis or any 
other disezse capable of transmission. And 
we do not think this difference in quality is 
always shown by the amount of butter fats, 
or ot the other solids, and possibly not by 
the bacteria found in it, unless it mmay be in 
some of those found and not yet elassified. 


We may well follow the above account of 
the food cost of prodieing milk at the Pan- 
American Exposition, by an account pre- 
sented by Mr. Sholes at a Farmer’s Insti- 
tute at Bridgewater, N. Y. He produced 
81,364 quarts of milk which sold for $1753.23. 
His charges against it were interest on farm 


the first importance to the next years; and | and stock 3450, depreciation of stock and 


repairs $200, taxes $50, help and board 3619; 
twine $10, fertilizer $33.80, grass seed $23.50, 
feed $323, profit $43.95. The food cost out- | 
side of hay and pasturage is but a small part | 
of the cost of keeping a cow, though at the 
Pan-American the grain cost more than 


is a Shorthorn | 


parently a well-balanced ration, but we 
think that the Jersey and Ayrshire cows 
could scarcely be induced to eat so much. 
Certainly we should try one with less at first 
and inerease very gradually, stopping or 
reducing the amount as soon as we found 
it was not all eaten. We know that 
the Jersey cow, Signal’s Lily Flagg, 
used much more grain than that when 
making her record, or it was so _ re- 
ported, but it required three years of 
careful training before she could eat and 
digest so much. And for this section we 
would use fifteen pounds of clover hay in- 
stead of the timothy and alfalfa, as giving 
asmuch protein, and because the alfalfa 
does not always do well in the Eastern 
States. A pound of old process linseed 
meal would be equal to the ground flax, and 
four pounds of wheat bran to the ground 
oats at less cost. He makesa point of al- 
ways having plenty of salt for them, to give 
them appetite for the mangels as a succulent 
food, but if thirty pounds of ensilage is sub 
stituted for the dry corn fodder and the 
mangels we should expect equally good re- 
sults.? 
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Fruit and Cold Storage. 


When you buy yellow, juicy peaches or 
luscious strawberries in season and out, 
and other fruits at comparatively low 
prices practically all the year round, you 
probably don’t remember that you are 
more fortunate in this respect than your 
| grandfather, and’ even than your father. 
|for the change brought about by modern 
|methods of refrigeration has become so 
|familiar that people do not think much 
about it. 

The influence of refrigeration on the fruit 
industry is treated in an article prepared by 
William A. Taylor, assistant pomologist in 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
printed inthe year book of that depart- 
ment. In the first part of his artiele Mr. 
Taylor reviews briefly the development of 
fruit cultureas a feature of the agricultural 
progress of the world in the last century. 
One hundred years ago, he says, there was 
little commercial fruit culture except for 
wine and for local needs, except in the 
districts where prunes and raisins were 
grown for drying. 

Even oranges and lemons were earried 
abroad with difficulty, and, no longer ago 
than 1871 there were, according to an au- 
thority, only half a dozen fruiterers in 
London. As transportation facilities were 
increased the trade grew rapidly, so rapidly 
indeed that over-production set in and was 
not relieved to any great extent until re- 
frigeration both for storage and transit was 
perfected, or nearly perfected. 

Some of the most remarkable work of 
refrigeration as a means of preserving fruits 
has been shown to all visitors at the Pan- 
American Exposition, where grapes, apples 
and other delicious things were kept sound, 
fragrant and edible for months. 

The reeords of early attempts at refriger- 
ation, says Mr. Taylor, are exceedingly 
fragmentary, but enough is said by the 
ancient writers on the subject to show that 
ice and snow were stored by the early 
Greeks and Romans 1 pits protected from 
the sun. The ice and snow, however, 
seems to have been used more for cooling 
drinks and food than for retarding the de 
cay of perishable fruits. Other chemical 
agents were probably used as early as 1607, 
Fahrenheit used an ice and salt mixture in 
1762. In this country ice was used early 
and trade init developed in the eighteenth 
century to some degree. 

In 1709a man in Charleston, S. C., char- 
tered a vessel to convey a load of ice cut 
in New York to Charleston, and in 1805 the 
brig Favorite took 130 tons of ice from Bos- 
ton to the Isiand of Martinique for use in a 
yellow fever epidemic. The shipment was 
a total loss, and a similar shipment to 
Havana in 1810 was a failure; but after the 
War of 1812, Mr. Tudor of Boston,who made 
the shipments, experimented some more and 
built up a large trade in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States and later in South America 
and Asia. 

By 1834 American ice was shipped to the 
West Indies, Rio Janeiro, Ceylon, Caleutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Batavia, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Mauritius and Australia. This trade 
continued until about 1880, when a very 
short ice crop in New England, in conjune- 
tion with the growing use of practical ice- 
making machines, gave an impetus to the 
making of artificial ice in the tropics. This 
killed the importation of ice into these 
regions. 

Mr. Taylor says that the Rev. Benjamin 
M. Nyce of Decatur County, Ind., began the 
real experimental work in controlling tem- | 
perature and humidity in ice chambers. He 
patented a process of construction in 1858. | 





hay and ensilage fer each herd. But we Large sums were offered for the use of his 
think all the above items should not have | patents in New York and other States, but 
been charged to the cows. Did the farm | he didn’t accept them and met with ultimate | 
with all the helpemployed at a cost of over | loss. 


$50 a month produce nothing but the milk? | In 1865 a distinct improvement was made 


Was there not fruits and grain to sell? | by anemployee of a Fulton Market firm in | 
| Yorker associates it in his mind simply with 


Did he use $10 worlh of twine in tying his | thiscity, by which a mixture of salted ice 
milk or the cows? Would not his house!) was placed in V-shaped galvanized iron 


rent offset at Jeast the tax bill? There is | tanks which were suspended from the ceil- 
little enough profit in the milk-producing 
business at about two cents a quart, and 
there is no need of exaggerating it in this 
way by charging to the cows expense that 
really belong to other crops. 

The dairy division of the Department of 
Agriculture has published the analyses of 
samples of butter at the experiment stations. 


ing. 
poultry and game at alow enough temper- 
ature to preserve them for sometime. Of 
this Mr. Taylor says: ‘“* This appears to 
have been the nearest approach to the 
modern cold-storage establishment prior to 
the introduction of mechanical refrigera- 
tion.” 

According to the author of the article, 


This method allowed the holding of | 


Much time, travel and | 
| labor can be saved by proper attention to | 
| these details, more than one who has not | 
and we are proud to remember that there | 
was good New England Yankee blood in | 


during our long winters or, on the contrary, | 


Nineteen samples were analyzed in Wiscon- Jacob Perkins of London in 1834 invented 
sin, seventeen in Lowa, five in Minnesota 4) ether machine, which was the forerunner 
and two in Vermont. Of the forty-three Gf the compression machines of this day. 
samples none had over fifteen per cent. of 1) 1350 Carre in France invented the am- 
water, and only four had more than four-  jonia-absorption process, by which at the 


| teen per cent. Eleven had less than ten per) paris Exposition in 1867 he made six tons 


cent., the lowest being pasteurized butter, | of ice a day. Other inventors got at work 
from Ames, Ia., with only 6.72 per cent. | quickly on the new idea, and new machines 


| water and 91.23 per cent. of fat, the balance | kept appearing almost every day. Mechani- | 


being curd and ash. The average of the | 4) refrigeration soon became a real fact to 
forty-three samples was 11.24 per cent. | yo reckoned with. The transportation of 
water and 85. per cent. of fat. fresh meat from Australia almost revolu- 
At the Department of Agriculture they | tionized the Australian meat trade. 
analyzed twenty-eight samples from four- | In the early seventies mechanical refrig- 
teen foreign countries. They found an av- eration was extensively applied to the chill- 
erage of 13.22 per cent. of water. The low- ing of meats in this country, and in 1878a 
est was 10.25 per cent. in a sample from | Greenwich street firm in this city fitted up 
| Canada and 10.38 in one from Australia. ‘a building for the cold storage of fruit. 


and 8.28 per cent. of salt. Three samples of | building on the same plan. In 
the famous Danish butter ranged 12.65, 14.27 
| and 15.14 per on er: of a pa ge | opened a warehouse in which in 1886 a semi- 
tera French sample had 15.46 per cent. | mechanical system was introduced. Fruit 
= a —— way z wT goed | was stored in that house from its pe igone 
ples Irom /reland ranged [ro . ‘1 Ever since 1890 there has been a market 
per cent. of water, fifteen out of the twenty- | yearly increase in the number of cold-stor- 


One from Ireland had 19.1 per cent. of water About 1881 a Boston company started a big | 
1878 the | 


| Western Cold Storage Company of Chieago | 


eight foreign samples contained boric acid 
as a preservative, being ali the five samples 
from Australia, two from France and one 
each from Italy, New Zealand, Argentina 
and England, as did four out of the seven 
from Ireland. 


At adairyman’s association at McCloud, 
Minn., A. C. Cloud gave the following as a 
proper ration for a dairy cow, twelve pounds 
of timothy or upland hay, eight peunds of 
alfalfa, ten pounds of corn fodder, three 
pounds of corn meal, five poundsof ground 
oats, nine ounces of ground flax, and eight 
pounds of mangels per day. This is ap- 





new houses witha capacity of from 10,000 
| to 50,000 barrels being built every year. 
|The number of the fruit storage houses 
was estimated in March of this year to be 
600 with a total capacity of 50,000,000 cubic 
feet. The total estimated capacity of all of 
the cold storage houses, including meat 
storage places, is 150,000,000 cubic feet. 

Of the summer fruits, such as berries, 
peaches, plums and early pears, relatively 
small quantities are stored except in the 
event of a glutted market. Of later fruits, 
| such as Bartlett pears, single houses in the 





age warehouses in apple-producing regions, | 
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western part of this State have sold as 
many as 25,000 barrels at one time. In 
this city the quantity sometimes reaches 


4000 barrels. 
Apples are stored in immense quantities, 


that fruit being stored more than any other 
because it is so generally liked and is easily 
kept without losing its natural appearance 
and flavor. It is estimated that 1,225,000 
barrels were stored last year. 

Even more important than storage of 
| fruit to growers in some regions are facilities 
| for transporting fruit in sound condition for 
| long distances. Ordinary freight cars were 

early found of no use for long shipments. 
| Ventilated cars were then used, and they 
| met with some success. Then the shippers 
began to make experiments for chilling the 
ears in transit. The first patent for a re- 
frigerator car was taken out in 1867 by J. B. 
Sutherland of Detroit. Many early experi- 
ments were failures because of the inability 
of the shippers to replenish the ice in 
transit. 

To Parker Earle, then of Cobden, UL, 
Mr. Taylor gives the credit for the greater 
part of the work in developing the refriger- 
ator car service in the Mississippi Valley 
and Gulf regions. KF. A. Thomas of Chicago 
joined Mr. Earle in 1887, and they revolu- 
tionized the business, providing a through 
service with special cars under one manage- 
ment. 





Strawberries were first transported by | 


/themto the Chicago markets from Ten- 
nessee. The next year they shipped them 
from Florida. 
taken to California, and.in June, 1888, a car- 


more feed than he raises. Now, it would 
be a difficult matter to find a dairy farm: 

who would admit that he had a hors: 
on his farm that didn’t stand him in at 
least $100, so in those eleven counties tly 
milk producers have &3,000,000 tied up it 
horseflesh. Then, wagons, milk cans, ma 
chinery, and various odds and ends neces 
sary to the business will come very close 
to representing a cost of $2,000,000 more 
There are not less than 13,000 farms on 
which New York city’s milk from thos: 
counties is produced, and a lew averayi 
estimate on the cost of the farmhouses 
barns and outbuildings necessary for dair) 


purposes on each of these farms would be 
$1000, footing up a total of 813,000.00 


Thus, the plant, so to speak, that the dai) 
farmers of those counties have had to pro 
vide to furnish this city with its daily sup 
ply of milk, represents a total capital 
$51,000,000, more than the capital of ev. 
bank, factory and store in the eleven co 
ties combined. 

“Besides all that, the employment « 
army of farm help numbering not less tha 
twenty thousand at a 
$2,000,000 a year, and the expense of feed 
various kinds for the stock, amounting to a 
much more, must be added to that capita 
every year, So that, small as this branch « 
the business is, compared with the total o! 
the business generally in this State, it has 
bulk enough, I take it, to stagger almost 


persons, cost 


| anybody. 


Some of the cars were early | 


load of ripe apricots ana cherries was taken | 


trom Suisun, Cal.,to this city without re- 
iceing. 


Michigan peach crop with two big steamers, | 
especially fitted up with cold storage plants. 


Develupment after that was rapid. In 


1888 the company which Mr. Thomas or- | 


ganized had sixty cars. In three years it 
had six hundred. There are now fifty or 
more different private car lines and 
of the railroads operate specially made cars. 
An estimate of the number of refrigerator 
cars places it at sixty thousaud. 

On the ocean steamers 
progress has been 


many | >. , 
| 16,292,360, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


corresponding | 
made in cold storage. | 


Mr. Taylor says that the most promising | 


feature of the export outlook is for in- 
creased shipments of American apples and 
oranges. ILe concludes thus: 

“* In the production of both of these fruits 
America stands first in quantity as well as 
in beauty and quality of product. Both 
ship well when properly handled, and meet 
with ready demand throughout northern 
and western Europe. Both need ocean re- 
frigeration during portions of the season, 
at least, and present facilities for this are | 
inadequate. Where apples have been stored 
in refrigeration during the winter, serious 
risk is involved in shipping in common 
stowage toward spring, when the prices are 
usually highest, while, with refrigeration 
on cars and steamer, shipments can be 
safely made at almost any time of year. 

“For Pacific coast products, including 





| ahead, 
| to be given to this now, 


In 1880 Mr. Tho-uas went after the | 


“Outside of the business of supplying 
New Yoerk eity with milk, the farmers ot 
this State have an investment of $45,450,000 
in cows, and a corresponding amount in 
dairy farms and fixtures, an amount not less 
than $150,000,000. New York State has 
more cows than Pennsylvania and Ney 
Jersey combined, and more than any othe: 
one State in the Union, Iowa being second, 
Illinois third and Wisconsin fourth ‘The 
entire number of cows inthe States and 
Territories, in the exact census figures, 
with a total valuation of 
$12, 106.””’—Exchange. 
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Practical Sheep Husbandry. 


Disasters are prevented or avoided by 
precautions. This is the time for precaution 
in any and every way in which it may be 
exercised. The word means caution taken 
before danger exisis. Thought 
and no delay should 


be made in getting things in good shape fo1 


Is 


| the winter. 





both apples and oranges, the long and ex 
pensive haul by rail will probably militate 
against a large development of exports of 
these fruits until the construction of an 
isthinian canal shall make possible the for- 
warding by cheaper water transportation 
without rehandling. Speed is of less im- 


| 
| 


portance for these fruits than  uni- 
form temperature and = freedom — from 
atnnecessary jarring and bruising. Both 
of these conditions can be obtained ina 


properly regulated steamship service, as has 
been demonstrated in the Australasian 
trade, and will probably soon be witnessed in 
the Canadian experiments, where a chain 
of cold-storage houses inthe produeing sec- 
tions has recently been supplemented with 
a frequent ocean service affording refriger- 
ation in compartments of convenient size.”’-— 


Sun. 
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The Cows of New York. 
**Whenever the dairy business of New 





York State is mentioned the average New 
the keeping up of the milk supply for this 


it may be a surprise to a good many to know 
what a trifling part of that business the 
supplying of New York eity with milk is, 
vast as that braneh of it is. 

‘There are, in round numbers, 1,500,000 
cows inthis State, and of that number 125,- 
000 are all that are required, with the aid of 


perhaps five thousand or six thousand more | 


in the nearby territory of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, to keep the milkman on his 
rounds inthis town. The eows of Orange 
County do little else but let down milk for 
| consumption in New York city, and a good 
/many of the cows of ten other Southern 
Tier and Central New York and Hudson 
| River counties contribute toward the sum 
total of the city’s supply. 

‘* But there are sixty-one counties in the 
State, and so the cows of filty of them crop 
| the meadows with never a care whether 
| New York city has any milk. One may see, 

therefore, that when we run up against 
| Statistics we find that the keeping of New 


| York city in milk is so small a part of the 


out entirely the business at large would 
' searcely miss it. 

“But even the person who has regarded 
the supplying of this city with milk as the 
| sum of the dairy business has never thought 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| what that comparatively small proportion 
| of the business represents in capital, pro- 
| duction and cost. 

| ** The last census report fixes the average 
| value of cows at $31.60 each. Calculating 
| in round numbers, that will show the money 
| invested in the 125,000 cows owned in the 
| eleven counties supplying New York city’s 
milk to be $3,950,000. Notless than one mil- 
lion acres of farm land are required to sup- 
port these cows, and a fair average valua- 
tion of that land would be $30 an acre, so 
that the farmers have $30,000,000 invested in 
it. At least thirty: thousand horses are needed 
to haul the milk of those 125,000 
cows to the shipping stations, hay from 
the meadows, and feed from the feed stores 
—particularly feed frem the feed stores— 
for your average dairy farmer today buys 





| dairy industry of the State that if it dropped | 


| city,” said a dealer in dairy products, “so | 





wait until a 
That is gen- 


The shepherd should not 
sheep is sick to look after it. 
erally, if not always, too late. If tiey are 
well it is necessary that they should 
kept so; and one of the first indications of 
illness or the approach of it is the snotty 
noses, more especially if the discharge is 
dried around the nostrils. For this is an 
indication of a seriously feverish condition. 

There is nothing so desirable or useful for 
sheep as changes of food, if only for a day 
or two. Like all other weak-nerved 
mals, sheep require frequent stimulation 
this may be afforded by change of food o1 
pasture; even a change of lodging is a com- 
fort toa sheep. Removal from one shed to 
another, especially if the new place has been 
nicely cleaned up, does a lot of good. 

When the corners of the mouth or jose are 
drawn up, giving toa sheep an appearance 
of great misery, that sheep is ina bad way, 
and should be taken up without delay and 
duly eared for. Two or three days may 
sufficient to make it hopeless. © Generally 
dose of salts or oil, with the tomic mixture 
after it, will make the sheep all right again 

The largest Hock and sheep ranch in the 
world 1s doubtless that owned and run by) 
the owner, Samuel McCaughey of Darling 
Downs, Australia. His ranch covers about 
amilhon and a half acres—of his own—and 
nearly as much of leased land. 
quite enough sheep to put one on eaeh acre, 
but he is the biggest owner of sheep in ex 
istence. He began less than fifty years azo, 
and has made all he owns out of his flocks 

We prediet high prices for fat sheep and 
lambs next spring. It can hardly be othe 
wise, for there will be a very few of then 
fed, owing to the high priee of corn and 
screenings. The range men do not have 
accept a song for their lambs, and the 
jority of them will hold them over. T! 
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He has not 


| will bea very light feed indeed this wit! 


Colorado fed about a million lambs |i 
year, and we doubt if the feeder this ye 
will run over a quarter of that number. 

Don’t forget or delay to give the shel 
and out a coat of hot limewash, adding 
enough carbolie acid to make it smell per: 
tibly. Large sheds should have the e. 
floor turned over by a plow and then re 
Asprinkling of fine plaster—this 
often used as a fertilizer and by plant: 
for hard finish—will neutralize all odo: 
sweeten the floor. Above all other thi: 
fit up the water troughs in good time, « 
carry off the waste so as to keep thi 
proaches to them dry and free from ice 

Don’t breed the lambs. This a 
mistake, so frequently permitted or |) 
posely made as to call for earnest reme 
trance. ‘There is no surer way to run do 
a flock than this. If persisted in it wil! 
nually lessen the size of the lambs, so | 
in a few years the average of a floc! 
breeding ewes may godown to sixty pou 
Good lambs are the progeny only of mit 
sheep. And if one is desirous of prep: 
some show animals, he should breed 
year-old sheep on both sides. A’ sh: 
really in its prime at five years natu! 
this being an average of two-thirds ©) 
its useful possible life under good e 
American Sheep Breeder. 
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You Needn‘t. 

You needn’t Keep on feeling distressed 
eating, nov belching, nor experiencing 
between meals. 

In other words, you needn't keep on 
dyspeptic, and you certainly shouldn't. 

Hood’s’ Sarsaparilla cures = dyspeps 
strengthens and tones the stomach, perfect 
gestion, creates a normal appetite, and | 
up the whole system. 


—tThe largest egg laid by any Europea! ' 
is that of the swan; the smallest that of the ev. 
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en-crested wren. 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending, Nov. 6, 1901. 


VALS OF 


Shotes 

and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
week..3436 15,007. 285 25.596 1812 
week.-3278 10,947 110 25,093 1804 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 

er—Per hundred pounds on total weight o 

tallow and meat, extra, %6.00@6.75; first 
ty, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
quality, $4.00.¢4.50; a few choice single pairs, 

7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 

Western steers, 4} @64e. 

s AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
38.00; eXtra, $40.00.@48.00; faney  mileh 
~50.00..65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
nes—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
~10420; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 

ov a AO, 

er—Per pound, live weight, 24 @3c; extra, 

; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 

lambs, 34. a@5}e. 

Hocs—Per pound, 6@6}e, live weight, 

s, Wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
sed hogs, Tha The. 

\L CALVES—3}.@63e P Tb. 
pEes—Brighton—6}a@7¢e Pp tb; country lots, 6 
LF SKINS—75¢@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
LLow—Brighton, 4@5e p th; country lots, 2@ 


MB SKINS—35.4 0€. 
(EARLINGS—10.@15¢e, 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses | 
ertown..1642 9991 3,698 990 410 
iton 174 5016 =. 21,898 822 120 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


P Gleason 43 
At Brighton. 
JS Henry 20 20 





200 

40 

2 Canada. 

Holt & Son 1s At Watertown. 
Gordous tron- 

18 sides 

Rice & Whaley 


soo 
319 


pron & AtNEDMN& Wool 
> 30 450 Co. 
30 NED™M & Wool 
% Fel- Co 3876 
$5 251 At Brighton. 
Vormwel s W N Chambertiin 370 
14 
18 New York. 
ih 1) NG Smith Aah) 
ivi 9 
Poug 9 Massachusetts, 
Lougee is At Watertown. 
x Co 213) JS Henry 41617 


W A Bardwell 17 


New Hampshire. OH Vorbush 27 
At Brighton. WA Dennen 2 
it Neal 10 Hlowe & Nelson 20 
1 Foss 3 142 At Brighton. 
4c NED WA Wool JS Henry M4 
Co H A Gilmore 14 
\ F Jones & Co 28 Scattering su 
iSwain 1 K Connors 17 
At Watertown CD Lewis 6 
\ Dantels 194 FS Keegan 9 
& Wood 26 Ot J W Ellsworth 25 
Wallace s4006025~«)D A Walker 6 
Vermont. . 

Ac Watertown Wester 

\ iso 15 At Brighton 





! is uy 2. SWHUEN Co 
HON Jenn 12 Morris Beet Co 258 
I > 4 SS Learned 112 
( 1) 21 Sturtevants& 
NL vol Is Hal-y Mi 
(1) fownsend 23 40 AtN ED M& Wool 
Neediiam 16 6 } 


o 
Kt; Pines ia NED M& Wool 
ACVED UA Wool 


Co S70 

to Switt & Co 408 

VA Ricker 145° 325 At Watertown. 

[G Flanders 10 4 Rice & Whaley 3330 

WA Farnham s2 ¢, A Sawyer ; 213 
Ss Atwood 5 7 J A Hathaway 160 

Export Tratiic. 
Exports of cattle not heavy, and the English 


isagain beginning to tone up. The im- 
ivelent is in lower-grade cattle, with a range 
vl2ie,d. w., on the offerings. Boston ship- 
ts, 2156 cattle, 1147 sheep and 23 horses. 
nents and destinations: On steamer 
for Liverpool, 731 cattle by Swift & Co., 
orses by E. Snow. On steamer Columbian, 
rd ondon, 236 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
cattle, 498 sheep by Swift & Co, On steamer 
Norseman, for Liverpool, 850 Cauada cattle by 
( nn & lronsides; 330 State and 319 Canada 
v Rice & Whaley. 
Horse Business. 
stables the trade has im- 
| within the past week. A better feeling 
ve buyers at market. Prices have not ma- 
changed. At Weleh & Halli Company 
ld 3 cows of Western, and all were sold at 
s At Wednesday's auction over 100 
sold at prices trom S875 as to 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable a good 
had at fair prices. Sales 14 carloads. 
erat 8350, Lat 8300, chunks at $110«¢ 180, 
$150.4 250. At A. W. Davis’ 
upto stable good prices were 
entiemen’s drivers, speed, family and 
horses at At Myer, Abrams & 
ile stable were sold 6 cows of Western, trade 
moderate. Sold 1 pair, $500, for draught; 
~i50; 1 single horse, of 1700 tbs, at $245; 
s for lumbermen at S86¢150. At Moses Col- 
Sons were sold 85 head, at $40. 150, mostly 


vork horses. 


rket 


Ces- 


most of the sale 


a2%3, 


draught, 
street sale 


S00 @ GOO, 


Union Vards, Watertown. 
esday—The market yards were supplied with 
good and slim beef eattle, sheep and lambs, 

sand calves. Cattle demand appeared to be 
vat better than last week. The disposals 
easier, at steady prices. O. H. Forbush 
s best beef cows at 3}, of 850 ths, with sales 
Jie, 2ke and 2e, including very slim) stock. 
I Wallace sold 2 slim oxen, 44 and 34e, av. 
s Beef cows 24 and J. A. Hath- 
sold 25 steers, of 1600 Ths, at 6he; 25 do., of 
it 6e: BD do., of 1550 Ths, at 53e; 20 do., of 

,at Sle, with sales at da5}e. 

Milch Cowr. 

vals fully as heavy as last week, and 
buying freely. Prices range 





21e 
2he. 


were 


Fat Hogs. 
off. Western at 6Gas}e, lo w.; loca 


Sheep Houses. 

t well supplied, being received from 
Canada and New England. Market 
e not improved on any grade, uulpss a 
Slim country sheep 
down to 2e; 99 lambs, of 6770 

| of 6610 Ths, sent to G, A. Sawyer, to 
ommission. J. Woreester sold 64 sheep 
Western lambs at $3.30a5.05, 


iness on best lambs. 


prices, 


Veal Calves. 

lnarket at steady prices. Butchers were 
strong last week’s prices. Howe & Nel- 
! good calves at 63¢e. J. Worcester sold 
tole. Sales at 34 a6fe. 

Live Poultry. 

tons, which inelude pullets at 
(Ceneral run in mixed lots at 9¢e p tb. 


55 @65e 


Droves of Veal Calves. } 
H.M. Lowe, 50; P. A. Berry, 30; Libby 
0; M.D. Holt & Son,15; Wardwell & Me- 
Howe & Shirley, 12; Thompson & 
0; CC. R. Hall, 25; Harris & Fellows, 90; 
rmwell, 17; E.R. Foye, 10; J. MeFlynn, 

Fogg, 7; D. G. Lougee, 17. 

lunpshire—A. C. Foss. 10; A. F. Jones & 
Shay, 8; Breck & Wood, 50; W. F. Wal- 


\. Williamson, 5; Fred Savage, 60; 
me, 15; N. H. Woodward, 14; R. E. 
W.G. Townsend, 10; E. G. Piper, 7; 


edham, 10; W. A. Rieker, 200; M. G. 
m2: W. A. Farnham, 92; F.S. Atwood, 
ison, 383 J. 8S. Henry, 54. 


<--N. G. Smith, 15. 


| 


World’s Fair Blood on both 


} sides. Show bulldropped Jan. | 
‘ob O 1, 191. Solid color. — Sire, | 
~~ Brown Bessie’s Son, 13 in 14-tb | 

list. out of Brown. Bessie, win- 


: | r ner of 90 and 30 days World’s 
‘ m Fair tests. Dam, Indulgence, 


17 ths. 1 02., 34 ths. 14 oz. in 14 
* days. Second dam, _Isli 
U e r Lenox, 19 ths. 2 0z., 712 
y ths.1 year, 7thin poders 
| test and 3d in World’s 


how ring. HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 



























Massachusetts—J.S. Henry, 133; W. A: Bard- “ Re oe 2 802 26 dence of a correspondent of a Georgia paper. 
well, 19; Howe & Nelson, 18; H. A. Gilmore, 33; | Clover, Pt........ 020... . wee eee - 1 3 He began six years ago by cutting two acres of 
Scattering, 150:R. Connors, 21; C. D. Lewis, 4; F. | ed ae Bohngene i 2 4 th sack......---- 124014 | Wheat in the dough stage of growth, and fed it as : 
8. Keegan, 31; D. A. Walker, 2. y recteaned, Y M-..-.---»-- hay. Since that time he has increased his crop to or ns 
Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. P hoi erage 2 10@ saa ~s . oan econ pt eine at ay thane be 
: ea marrow, choice, H. P.........-.------ @ uperior quality of wheat hay than of an 
Bg ys we Pasi atin wee ae Pea screened 75a 90 other forage he has tried, and has not jal Cur e d. 
’ 8, 12 8; St, S..... anything ecual to it as a food for horses and 
Shey aks I Rorson: Maine, sao cattle, wo | Ben N.Y, and Vi sil. B-- "3 a9 | tog. “ie would prefer to pay’ to nendeen Our paste will cure 
en ryt te 4 oe eres | Pes Green... .1 90@2 00 | pounds for wheat hay than forty cents for oat hay. Corns, First applica- 
cathe’ D. 46 hogs, 10 calves; Vermont, 20 | Mediums, choice hand-picked......-....- 210@ He uses the Fulcaster wheat, whichis a large and tion removes soreness 
“attle, 20 sheep. 2 hogs, 54 caives; Massachusetts, iums, screened..............--------- 1 90@2 00 rank-growing variety, producing about one-third and prevents limpin 
211 cattle, 91 hogs, 314 calves; New York, 36 cattle, | Mediums, foreign... -. 2-22-22. 22202.2...- 1 s0@i 90 tl aly . “ Positi cure = 
15 calves; Canada. 3750 sheep ’ ellow eyes, extra...............-..--.--- 2 75 @2 90; more than any other variety. In that sec- tive for 
pola <a cot. OR Yellow eyes, seconds....222272227.722777 2 40@2 60 | tion itis ready to harvest about May 10, and it Thrush, 
saan } y of cattle yarded. | Red Kidney..............-...-...2..s.--- 2 25@2 50 | cures nice and bright. He follows it with an- 
> “ et for beef cattle could not be called active, Lima beans dried, PO oi 1d we nane eavlwau 6@ other fodder crop of corn and peas sowing a peck By Mail, 1-2 Ib., 50c, 1 Ib., $t 
Manin 0 as = week, and no special altera- Hay and Straw of western corn and half bushel of peas per acre, | Seot{’s Hoof Paste Co. chester 
good nace een a or “a ye Hay oe, ee See Rea ees Fe eee Tae 17 ona18 5 allowing the crab grass that is native there to ° Ro i) N, Y. 
. ap ‘ 8, paying steady prices only.| ‘* No.1, Pp ton....................-- a —_———_ 
E.M. Granger of Connecticut was at market de By a A TRESS SS eh ARNE 14 00@15 00 ae outa 2 pica eee i bag we 
this week buying feeders. J. H. Neal sold4!  « Dc: ct Juecbiibetea isd tae galaee 11 00@12 00 | S! , ac es cutting, an e corn 
oxen, av. 1500 th ’ . fine choice.................... 12 50@13 50 | ripening first helps to cure the pea vines. While 
» Av. 1500 Ibs, at 4gc and 5jc. Howe & Shirley | « clover mixed P ton..........- 12 00413 00 | we would not assert that our farmers would do 
sold a oxen, of 3500 tbs, at 5¢;2 slimoxen,of| “ pane ea wo deceecen ec cenee 7 oo 9 4 well to discard fodder corn and oat hay for the 
3000 Ibs, at 3}¢; 2 steers, av. 900 tbs 3.65 Wax swale, P ton........-...------ a : A 
oar cal pe Bacay pe ne ph ap os polish od | Straw, prime ~ “ago maentontnarse 15 50a16 00 | Georgia crops, this would be the best use to make 
.G.L ,2¢ , Of 7 8; at 2fc. | Straw, oat, per ROWE cen er ee 8 50a 9 50 of a wheat field where the Hessian fly had been 
| Milch Cows. Straw, tangled rye..................---- 11 00@12 00 | at work, and as it is sown in the fall it might be 





| Plenty of cows for the demand, while prices | 
| Were not especially strong and speculators some- 
| what careful about buying largely. They were 
still after the better class for the Wednesday 
| trade. Some of the better class at $60 or over 
down to $25. Howe & Shirley sold 3 mileh 
| Cows, $50 each; 3 springers, $42 each. H. M. 
Lowe sold 1 extra cow, $40. J. S. Henry sold 
cows from $35@58. 
Veal Calves. 

Prices fairly firm for all good lots and easy dis- 
posals. H. M. Lowe sold 32 calves, 3660 ths, at 6c. 
Howe & Stanley, 12 calves,. at 6}c. Thomp- 
son & Hanson, 50 calves, 120 ths, at é6te. D. G. 
|; Lougee sold a fancy lot at fancy price, over 7c. 

Late Arrivals and Sales. 

Wednesday—Market well supplied with store 
an beef cattle, and the trade, if not up to antici- 
pation, was considered quite fair. Buyers came 
flocking in from all sections. W.E. Hayden had 
| in 154 head of light beef cattle and mileh cows, 54 
| were for milk of all descriptions. J. H. Neal had 

a faney pair of well-matched working ‘oxen, of 
| 3000 Ibs, girthing 7 feet, at 8160; will have in 

workers next week. Libby Bros. with 42 head of 

mileh cows, sold from 825@60. Wardwell & Me- 

Intire sold 2 choice mileh cows, 50060, down to 

$30. J.S. Henry had ina large supply of cows, ) dull. (ele tacts Rss 

selling at S30 up to $60; J. F. Molloy sold 12 can- | cake ee cai 

ners, Of 10,820 Ths, at $2 | 100 ths; 4 mileh cows, ! Western grades, 70.4 75e. 

$45.50 each; 1 springer and 1 mileh cow, the pair Barley — (Quiet demand, with prices higher at 

$95. O. H. Forbush, 26 head of beef cows at . 


6OaT6e for No. 26-rowed State, and 45a60¢ for 
yesterday’s prices. W. Scollans, a lot of 3 milkers, No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65e. 
8160; 2 at $98; 2 at $100; 2 at $95; 2 at $90. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $3.95 w4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@3.70. 

V yinter patents, $3.90@ 4.35. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3.45@4.10. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 29@ 
131lp bag. and $2 75@2 80 pP bbl; granulated $3 40 
@3 75 p bbl. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $2 75@4 25 p bbl. 





rolled, and $5 35.@5 80 for cut and ground. 
Bye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
365 p Dbl. 
Corn.— Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 68} 684e. 
No. 3, yellow, 68e. 
Oats.—Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 48} @49}e. 
No, 2 clipped white, 46}a47c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 45c. 
Millfeed.—The market is 
kinds. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $21 25@21 50. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $24 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $20 75. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $21 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 


stronger for all 











BRye.—(Quiet, $3.0573.60 Pp bbl, 55e p bushel. 


Store Pigs. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau.----- 


Quite a supply, with moderate sales. Small 


pigs, $2.5004; shotes, $4.5008. 


ean Ohio 18a19 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. ) oS pblood sees ee cee. mae 2 
a 8S oe ens oe ee ce aig 
Wholesale Prices. | Fine delaine, Ohio ee 2a 
és | Michigan ..... ee ere 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. | Washed fleece -..... 22.2.2... ~escon--s= S208 


Northern aud Eastern— 





bal | 


Chiekens, choice spring........---.--. --- a 
Chickens, fair to good... .......- ..------- Wel? | CHarppED TEATS.—W. N. D., Androscoggin 
aes Ce cooee | County, Me.: There are many cows with the 
se Mee 40 G00... <. <<. atcen cased 12a17 | skin of udder and teats so tender that they wil 
elves meth OPO eee 144145) | chapor crack it the ealf is allowed to suckle 
Fowls, extra choice ......-...------ - lla them, especially if they are turned out in the cold | 
vaansian kame wr slid “ oo winds afierward, wand oftenif they are not. Such 
Western iced or frozen— cows, If Known, should) have the calf taken 


Turkeys, com. to good, old... -----.--- 9a10 from them at once, and if itis worth raising bring 
D 1 SHE ; 102 “ itup by hand, and if not killit, as the milk is usu- 
(Sachin eotas WOME .c. ee 101 yw | ally worth more than the buteber will pay for the 
Fowls. good to choice 9104 | calf at eight weeks old. We have seen many 
Old Coeks Ta remedies recommended for this trouble, such as 
Live Poultry. fresh lard, vaseline or petroleum, glycerine, mut- 

SY eR Mia Rad ton tallow, beet drippings fresh, and cider | 
Roosters P Ih ; SS ee ae 506 vinegar, both full strength and diluted, 
Soaring chickens, @ 1b. ...:..-<.6..-..-..<sss 84a9 and we have tried some of them, but 
we never found anything work better than a 


Butter. 


NoTk—Assorted sizes quoted below 
30. 50 th. tubs only. 


washing with warm water and castile soap before 
milking, and then putting on a cheap sour mo- 


Creamery, extra- lasses. It seems to be both cleansing and heal- 
Vti& N! HH. assorted BIPAB. . 6.2 <i ces too SE ing. The better molasses does not work as well. 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes. ..--.-..-- 22a We have known of its having been tried for 

M x Y ar . : Oo . 2 ® 
— N. ’ — = epi P2ank Saree Fo chapped hands, putting it on at night and wear- 
stern, asst. spruce tubs............... 22 : ; ¢ ec a ay 
Weshers aon os jie :....:.... eae ing white cotton gloves over it, and it gave im- 
| Creamery, northern firsts..........-.-----. 20a21 | mediate relief from the itching, and soon healed. 
| Creamery, western firsts 0a21 | If that is not easy to find, use petroleum, or other 
ig ; 19 2 : . : 
pater comand Siamidenitteone sc weap oS 5 be ah grease or sweet oil, mixed with a little ecarbolic 

Dairy VU po a UTNE AE... 19a acid, washing before milking with warm water 
F NR 56S os sou da wai cepa . . 

airy N.Y Gxtrn........-2-<de-sec-cunc --A8ha and castile soap. 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts. .............--. MWa18 othe ee er ee 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds........---.-- loai6 Ss 

West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra Walis rHE USES OF FROST. 

West. —_— ery, large ee “eo - Almost every schoolboy in country places 
4 z Tet ‘ry see oe Os . é fe i 

jade wterbangons tt Mate “alah knows that it needs a frost to ripen the 

Renovated... candace, 14a19 | chestnut burrs, and the shells of the shagbark 
0X ES— and other hickory nuts and the hazel nuts. The 
: " 10) 7, 92 

Extra nesters phere cme ryan same is true of the butternut and the beechnut, 

oe bat Sipe apiirslbe shstacieemaaele abt ees Set | hotas well known ip our markets, but much liked 

Common to good. - Wal | by the boys who can tind them. The value of 


these nuts for food is scarcely appreciated as it 
should be. They are almost as rich in fat as 
eream, and most of them are better for being well 
dried after the frost has set them free. The bar- 
berry, Which makes most excellent jelly, is of but 
little value until it} has had about a week 
ot frosty nights and bright days, and the same 


Trunk butter in 4 or j-fb prints 
Extra northern creamery. 
Extra northern dairy 

Common to good 

Extra Western creamery Cpe 


-22) @23 
--. 22@225 
_ 16420 


92, a.22} 
Cheese. 


New York, twins,extra new p Ib... 
“ “ 





firsts |) Ib...-------++-+--+---- 10 | may be said of the persimmon of the southern 
a SES Sea Hep beeie= ber serra 208) States, almost’ uneatable until it has hada 
™ ae _ ihe ERE EE ym frost, but a poor to good plum when the frost 
sc pecavet 5 bth eer een ee) sro) Georg Mahl oa Th@ss has ripened it and removed its acrid puckery 
New Ohio Flats, extra..---------.------- 9495 | favor. The parsnips and turnips are much better 
Western twins, extra...-...--- ----2--lOb@ flavored, not only after a frost, but even after 
tence aeth-einaaaniataeseianeauaaiae ad being frozen. if they are thawed out gradually in 
Eggs. the dark. Some of our wild or seedling apples, 
Nearby and Cape faney, P do0z.....--....- 30a like the persimmon, are too puckery to be eaten | 
Eastern choice fresh.......-----.---------- 25a | raw or cooked until they have been exposed to a 
Eastern intr C0 g00d...... .....-----2-------=- ‘ sharp frost, and then they become quite good | 
Se ee ask ¥ Ee ee 25 | flavored. Therefore we may welcome the coming | 
Western fair to good......-...------------ of Jack Frost as useful at the proper time. 


4 
=| 
&( 
ow 


- 

a 9 
= 

(34 J 
—_t 
DS 


Western selected, fresh... ..--.---- 

IRIE RNOE 2 oo. ecko ees Sok Sees rosso 
Potatoes. 

Hebron, P bu...--..-- paws 

Green Mountain, P bu--.--- 

York State “ bs Pp bu 


) 46 EGGS BY THE POUND. 
by the pound. Inand around some of our larger 
| cities there are many sold in that way, but they 


are not sold in the shell. 


ais 
Taso 
68a 70 | 


Aroostook, 


Green Vegetables. 


> . 40060 together. Some packers use a churn to thor- 
ore met ato ar WI ss ic cancer ae Du oughly mix them, which is important, as if they 
Carrots. p bu. 400 are put up just as they come from ti.e shell, the 
Parsnips-..-.---- wo nae eee rece eer eeee nese H0a65 | yolk becomes dry and mealy, They are then 
Lettuce. p small box.....--.--------- aXe frozen solid and kept in cold storage until 


anise wei ee 6 60.48 00 

_.3 0043 2 

110125 
20.430 
Gia 75 


Cucumbers, Pp 100... ----- 
Onions, Western Mass. P bbl-.---- 
Ks Natives, pP bue.-. tgs Gites 
Parsley, )) bu : 
Radishes. }) box 
Squash, Hubbard, pP ton 
New Marrow,) ton. 
Turban, }) ton 


wanted. They are packed in tins of from ten 
to forty pounds each, and of course the de- 
mand for them comes principally from the 
bakers, for cakes and similar uses. It is said 
that a pound ot the frozen egg is equal to ten 
egus of the average size. They will not Keep 


_. 40004 45 00 


Bay State, Pp ton ..........-------------3500¢0 ——) sweet long after they are thawed out, so that it 
Shefl beans, P bu Sort asin Phan ae tas 2a? 3 is Important that the user knows how many 
LAme “+ ON aricya es ries oe pounds he needs at one time, and opens no more 
String beans, Southern, P 4-Dbl basket..125¢ | than that. Packers who are careful to avoid put- 
Spinach, native, Pp box..---....---------- 10@]5 | ting in any tainted or spotted eggs get about 


20035 
60a 75 
10041 50 

12}. 15 


Turnips, flat. pP box -- 

Turnips, yellow, Pp bbi-.-------- edkccied 

Tomatoes, native, P bush...-..--------- 
ee hothouse, P tb-.. 


twelve to thirteen cents a pound, while other 
grades not as carefully selected have to be sold 
atten cents. 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples. Pippin, pP bbl--..-----.---------- 
ti Twenty-ounce -.- Bh oes fevtinty ay. 


| smaller cans for family use. 
20043 0 | some one will try it. 
_ 2 50a3 00 | SOU 5 
SEED WHEAT PER ACRE. 


+s RN Sos s satins S530 08 eae 42 
‘ Ben Davis. ESR Gi ies ee | At the Ohio State University and Experiment 
“i Secbaiee Nol 77777) TT 325¢@3.50 | Station they have for many years been testing | 
“Snow and Wealthy ......---.--- 2 0a3 50 | different amounts of seed wheat per acre. The | 
“Maine Harvey, P bbl....-.----- 3094375) first experiments were on rich bottom land. | 


. Gravenstein, ~ Dbl..-.--------- 3 60@4 50 
se > Lar ae eee © 7 

. sor ivin and direening, No, 2... 2 2ha2 75 | 

6 Other No. 2..-.--.---.---------- 1 25@2 25 | 
Pears, Seckel, p bush 1004300 4 gain of a bushel for each peck of seed. It was 
AE Te RORP- 0-27 0-- 20 =~ repeated the next year on five duplicate plots 

‘ prog > peal ast sown at each rate. In every case the results 
Cosking: @ basl...c--0--— | were in favor of the seven pecks per acre, it giv- 


* Cooking, P bush...-.------------- a) 
Quinces, p bbl : ing enough larger crop to more than repay the 


15042 50 


Grapes. p basket, Delaware .------------ pret extra cost. of the seed. Tests have been 
a ~ Sores ee, ae 1za14. made on the- same farm several years 
ss Catawba i aa Tapa Me since with varying quantities, with the re- 

sult that best crops were always ob- 


Hides and Pelts. tuined when not less than five pecks or more 


Steers and cows all weights.-------------- 6ha7 | than seven pecks were sown. ‘Having removed 
ae dpe ioht een | nites te Te at in 1892 to a farm where the soil is less productive 
wet eas ee — “"""""""""y4}a15 | than that first tested, they have found the most 
“ ie Rl Ee RS 12.@12} | profitable harvests from the use of eight pecks or 
“ . and @ ik Beton A Lae ak ee : a aot | more of seed. In unfavorable seasons om bes 
Pe vane * RRR ISS: "BB | res re hi from nine to ten pecks o 
Jalfskins, 5 ‘ ee ere 100a@1 55 | results there have been | 
7 altghine Science. neaehese ea 180a2 25 | seed. While we cannot dispute the correctness of 
Deacon and dairy Skins ....-------------- ro na | their tests,we think some of those who thoroughly 
Lambskins each, country..-------------- a | fit their ground get better results from less than 
ery “oo ne PEE 9 a 7” | seven pecks than from more, and it may depend 
et oo for profit upon the point of the comparative cost 
Evaporated: — Se Seed 7 ACT MEE ESE oh ae, of extra seeding or of extra labor in fitting the 
evaporated, prime......----------------- a t 
Sun-dried, as to pa na eossseee S@S4 soil. wrniie wnt: 
Grass Seeds. | os Wie Cad. 
occasionally quote wheat hay in the Ca 
i ) Oice.......- 300@300| As we occa ’ 
sie tania i? ene RS. 2 90@3 90 | ifornia market, it may be well to quote the evi 


Oat Meal .—Quoted higher, $4 95@5 40 pbbl. for 


Mals.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


There has been much talk about selling eggs | 


Cracked eggs and the | 
| larger ones among the dirty eggs, if fresh, are 
broken out, and the white and yolk well beaten | 


We are wondering whether this | 
plan could be used successfully in putting up | 
If it ean we expect | 


| Where they sowed five pecks per acre the yield 
was thirty-four bushels, and where they put on 
seven pecks they harvested thirty-seven bushels, | 


ready to cut for green fodder or as hay much | 
earlier than either oats or corn. 
THE LIGHTNING RODS. 
Hundreds of farmers have beer swindled by | 
the lightning-rod agents, paying for the rods | 
much more than a fair price, and in some cases | 
giving notes for them, when they thought that 
they were only signing a receipt for a certain 
amount of rod, which would be removed if they 
were not satisfied to keep it at the end of certain 
time. But this does not disprove the efficacy of 
the rod to protect from lightning when it is prop- 
erly put on and connected with the moisture in 
the earth. The Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- ilton, Pa. 
pany of Woodford County, Ill, publish a state- E 
ment in their annual report that in more than | 
twenty-five years they have not had a loss on | 


FARMERS’ WANTS | 
a rodded building, while they have had many | 
on buildings without rods. ONE CENT A WORD 


The Farmer’s Mu- | 


tual Companies of Lowa paid over $34,000 insur- | Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
ance on buildings and contents destroyed by | the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, ete. 


4 a : > bie i | also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a char eof 
lightning in 1900, and not a dollar of it on rodded | one cent per word only, including name, addieees or 


buildings. Other companies can and do report | initials. “No Display. Cash to accompany the 

similar facts, and they are not interested in the | 0P4er- 

sale of rods only as they save them from loss. A 

lightning rod or a conductor should run from GOLDEN Sweet Corn—O. P. Ordway, Saxonville, 

every Wire fence about once in fifteen or twenty 1% nae Ne ohana eae aa te tes vbr pe 

| rods, going six or seven feet into the earth, as | he claims that it is the most desirable corn for home 
the electricity often follows the wires for a con- | US ever introduced to the public. Now if you intend 

| siderable distance, and when it leaves them may 


| paksothe asics, Ahi 
for freecatalog. Address 
 SCHMEDLEN  Cnldwater 








E. KRAUSER & BRO, 


















to plant a garden next vear, don’t fail to try this corn, 


and we are sure you will be delighted; 10 €ents for a 
| go several rods along the surface of the ground to trial packet, 45 cents fora pint, 7 cents for a quart, 
reach man or beast. 


sent by wail postpaid. 
| GOOD ROADS. 

A good road can be made by putting in a layer 
| of large or medium-sized stone, there on that a 
layer of crushed stone, and on that acovering of 
gravel, and rolling the surface down hard and 


gi ATION by a married couple as Inanager on 
farm: experienced in cattle, poultry, fruit, ete.; 
Strictly temperate. Also can furnish A 1 man for team 
. general work. Address J. 1K. C., Box xx, Westboro, 
Mass. 


smooth. But that is not all that is needed. A BES READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 14 story 
| part of the skill is like . re ‘mas rule rouse, six rooms, Barn 24x30. Never failing, 
| part of the skillis like the old gentleman’s rule running spring water. Abundance of fruit. Nice 


| for making good cotfee: * When you make it put | trout brook. On stage road. Price, 8300, 3100 down. 
| in some.” We have been watching the work on | H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vy. 

| a bit of road this season. There are about three : 
inches in depth of the round cobble stones, one | ee A oes yorking farmer, married, 
: « a 7 OTe) acres oO ara * Ta é 

| inch of crushed stone and one inch of gravel and | raise hay and other erops, look after cattle ard. Bare 
loam mixed, which by wetting and rolling has | age the same for joint account. House conveniences 
been so pressed down into the stones that it 


all ready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- 
| opment into paying dairy: am willing to pay salary to 


is now less than a half-inch. If it were good manager not afraid of work. Address with’ ex- 
| whitewashed after it) was rolled it could | Perenceand credentials BOX 105, Rowayton. Ct. 
not look much better, but it might be ANTED-Married man to take charge of farm. 
;} more durable. We think before one winter pan Le fully ene to take care of stock and 
ea eee sedi r ie a . , , | good with horses. Address. w references, S. . 
| passes the larger stone s will be at the RENTER. Westerly. R. L ith reference S. od. 
; surface, and the covering will have washed > 
away or settled down below them. In close Waxter Married man with experience to work on 
farm. Must be good mliker and teamster. Tene- 


proximity to a strip built by the State as an oqnent. four r Ooms. Preference 
example of how to build a good road, it is likely | COBURN, Waketield, Mass. 
to furnish an equally good example of how not to - 
make a good road. [tis one of those eases. too ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing 
common, where the town thought to give employ- eat $8 per mien SEN D HASD, ten tree 
ment to its own citizens. instead of hiring the | Stockbridge, Mass. 
work done by contract, when it would have been sr 
better to have employed a competent man, with 
able-bodied help, and supported its cripples from 
the town’s poor fund, than to have paid them 
$1.75 for eight hours loafing, or trying to do that 
which some of them were unable to do by reason | 
of old age, and others were utterly incompetent glass. C.E. CALDWELL, 564 Cabot street, Beverly, 
to do well, while few of them cared for or took | Mass. ’ 
any interest in any part of the work excepting - —~ 
drawing their pay. ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
ta on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 


to vearest. FRANK 


ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 
liquot or smoking. wife to work a little, tene- 
ment. reference. No children. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. 


ANTED—A married man who understands the 
care of steam and the raising of vegetables under 


o-oo — . 


home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 
Northern New York Notes. 
Quite a quantity of corn was raised in ANTED—Now until! first of April, boy 15 to 17. 
duit e quant ty f cor ae Te Good milker. State wages wanted. M. D. 


this locality for ensilage, and was put into 
the silos in very good condition. We are 
glad to note the increase in the number of 


WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 


ANTED—A married man who understands the 
. & 


» care of cows and geueral farm work. € 
silos. CALDWELL, 564 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 

ote ~ thie arcea ‘ Stiec ar 

Potatoes, of which large quantities are ANTED—Young man on a milk farm: must be 
usually raised hereabout, are mostly heat. temperate, no tobacco anda good milker. 


References required. BOX 386, Westerly. R.I 


secured, and large quantities have been 
sold, as many fear to store them, as the rot 
has prevailed to a great extent and fully 


ANTED—Dai yinaid, willing to assist in house. 
Address DALEY MAN, care Howard & Morrow, 
Pittsfield. Mass. 


forty per cent. of the crop was found 
hs 2 P : 1" . ANTED—Reliable single mar 1 arm. 1 
affected at digging time. rhe yield pet Iniiker. State wages. FRED Db. BiIDGMAN, 
acre is also less than is usual, being from |) Westhampton, Mass. 
100 to 150 bushels per acre, with some run- 
ANTED— Temperate, capable single man for 


ning as high as 200 and 250 bushels, while HOLLISTER SAGE. South 
some years it goes from 150 bushels to 400 
bushels per acre. 

The ruling price per bushel for potatoes 
has been 40 cents, hay brings $8 per ton, 
oats 45 to 50 cents bushel, buckwheat 60 Fi SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty eus- 

: ° . . tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 
cents bushel, with grain crops light. Fall! fiox 2314, Boston, Mass. 
feed has been good, and the flow of milk has | 
kept up quite well. I. L. SHELDON. 


— horses and 
Britain, Ct. 


garden. 


ANTED—Two good choppers for 
SHUMWAY, Williamsburg, Mass. 


winter. F. A. 


OX 


at ma- 
1 


\ AMMOTH Light Brahmas, li to 14 ar 
ce o Yepe Clinton Co., N. Y., | turity. Great winter jiayers. K. S. HAWK 
Ellenburgh Depot, Clint " >| eonantesbure'o. ’ 
Oct. 21. | 
oat “ | [OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
An English Author Wrote: and sawmill, with suflicient building for flouring 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, no | Machinery: twa good dwelling hones, with 31 acres 
leaves,—November! ’) Many Americans would | corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
add no freedom from catarrh, which is so aggra- | ee adacees 4 aah or 
vated during this month that it becomes con- | philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 
stantly troublesome. There is abundant proof | 
that catarrh is a constitutional disease. It is re- | 
lated to scrofula and consumption, being one of | 
the wasting diseases. Hood's Sarsaparilla has | 
shown that what is capable of eradicating scrot- 
ula completely cures catarrh, and taken in time 
prevents consumption. We cannot see how any | 
sufferer can put off taking this medicine, in view 
of the widely published record of its radical and | 
permanent cures. It is undoubtedly America’s 
Greatest Medicine for America’s Greatest 
D sease—Catarrh. 7 
The largest solid piece of granite ever 
loosened ina quarry in this country was sepa- 
rated trom its natural bed on Crotch Island, Me. 
in Junelast. lUwas estimated to weigh fitty-two 
| thousand tons and measured 325 feet long, fifty ; a 
feet wide and thirty-eight feet in depth. Tn order @ ror pyORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
to loosen this piece of granite from its shelf hun- & SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 
dreds of holes were drilled, into: which dynamite 
was placed and fired. 


Gash for REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send de- 
scription and cash price and get my 
wonderfully successful plan. W. M. 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 


TRAN- 
| - W I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 


# 200-Egg Incubator 
i for $12-8° 


WPerfect in construction and 

faction. Hatches every fertile 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for stvle and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also l high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 


OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breedimg the 
best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds ie on separate 
farins 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 





sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 ths, extra good 

one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 

seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. FP. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


Prieta ha imported German coach horse for 
45 
y 


and springers $38. J. 


OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
heifers with calves, I 
TIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices, 


Stempel Poland Chinas, extra fine Scoteh 
J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 








€ HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
| Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
YTILSON, Creston, Ia. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
| swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 









ae ren 8 rn orm 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceabie age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





“_~ 
All the Cream ( 


in 6) mixutes., 
WRICE: ‘ 
$7.0C to $15.0u f 
¢ 


Moseley’s 
Cream:: 
Agents “5 anted, 


Separator Mention this paper. 
iMOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, lowa. 


eee 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Masp. 


} Lal 2 ay ~~ 

Sennnne Free NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 

Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
Boston. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bieyele or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Roekvitle, Ct. 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eges, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 


management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. 


c p d W t d | ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena. Pa. 
ountry (0 uce al C ‘ pe eg! aA Pagans Rin ign Pm 
WwW akin. Finest strain in the land. Bred from 
Any RUAN ITY SSK. | ood workers. Sate arrival guaranteed. 8S. & J.. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 


| FARNSWORTH. New London. 0. 
MACLAREN & CO., 
Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. 
S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 





| MAYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at $2. ALBERT 
i ly NYE, New Washington, 0. 








| Bore Jochins ; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J.L a 


. WARE, South Keene. N. 






JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West | 


, sons interestedin the 


| once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 


| Could become working partner on good-sized plant. | 


| one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
‘1 























































































































































Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
othe Mg ey in the estate of 


late of Lowell, in said 

Cou uty , intestate. 

WH EAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Hannah 

Miller of Boston, in the;County of Suffolk, without 

giving a surety on her bond. 

,_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-sixth day of November, 


A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
comes at any you have, why the same should not 


gra ° 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubiic notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
| be one day, at least, before said Court. 
| Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of ssid Court, this thirty-first day of 
October in the year one thousand nine hundred 
| and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
_ Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
| MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 
| To WATSON B. WEEKS, otherwise called 
| WATSON WEEKS, who resided in Stanstead 
| in the Province of Quebec and Dominion of 
Canada, in the year 1876, and who then disap- 
pe who has ever since been absent and un- 
heard from, and who is believed to be dead, 
| intestate, and to the heirs-at-law, next of kin 
and all other persons interested in the estate of 
said absentee. 
| HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court by Louis Weeks of said Stan- 
stead, praying the court to order that certain 
sums Of money with accuiulatec interest, repre- 
| senting said Watson B. Weeks’, alias Watson 
| Weeks’, share of the personal and real estate of 
Joshua B. Weeks, late of Stoneham, in said 
county, deceased, heretofore by order of this 
Court deposited inthe East Cambridge Savings 
Bank in the name of the First Judge of this Court 
for the benefit of Watson Weeks, may be paid 
over to him, alleging that said Watson B. Weeks 
had deceased prior to the demise of said Joshua 
B. Weeks, leaving the petitioner as his sole off- 
spring. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for four suecessive w eeks, in 
the Stanstead Journal and the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, hewspapers published, one in Roek 
Island in said Province of Quebec, and the other 
in Boston in our County of Suffolk, the last publi- 
cation to be one day at least before said Court; 
and by posting a copy’ of this citation, not less 
than thirty days before said Court, in two or more 
conspicuous public places in said Stanstead, and 
by mailing a copy of this citation, postpaid, to 
said Watson B. Weeks at his last-known place of 
residence thirty days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day 
of October in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











} 
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Commonwealth oi Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
BRIAN HALPIN, late of Littleton, in said 
County, deceased, intesiate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Courtto granta letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Arnold 

Scott of Newton, in said County, or to some other 

suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of November, 
A. D. 1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSET?TS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day 
of October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

PLYMOUTH. 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estateof CHARLES W. 
PERKINS, late of Abington, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 

be the last will and testament ot said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
bate, by Sarah Ellen Perkins, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix, therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Brockton, in said County of 
Plymouth, on the twenty-fifth day of November 
A. 1. 1901, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, in the County of Suffolk, 
the last publication to bone day, at least, before 
said Court, and by mailing, postpaid, or delivering 
a copy of this citation to all known persons in- 
terested in the estate seven days at least before 
said Court. 

Witness, BENJAMIN W. HARRIS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day 
of October, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. . 
J.C. SULLIVAN, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of CLARA 
A. MORRISON, late of Gardiner, in the County 
of Kennebee and State of Maine, deceased, or 
in the personal property herein described, and 
tothe Treasurer and Receiver-General of said 
Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Estella A. Quimby, appointed ex- 
ecutrix of the will of said deceased, by the 

Probate Court for the County of Kennebec, in the 
State of Maine, has presented to said Court his 
petition representing that as such executrix she 
Is entitled to certain personal property situated 
in said County of Middlesex, to wit: A deposit in 
the Cambridgeport Savings Bank amounting to 
$145.01, Book No. 10,827. and praying that she 
may be licensed to receive or to sell by publie or 
private sale on such terms and to such person or 
persons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to dis- 
pose of, and to transfer and convey said estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of November, A. D. 
1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And sa‘d petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week for 
three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court. and by delivering a copy of this cita- 
tion to said) Treasurer and Receiver-General 
fourteen days at least before the said return day 
of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day of 
October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and one, 
S. H. FOLSOM Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LUCIEN 
{ KEED, late of Wakefield, in said County, 


deceased. 
WHEREAS MARIA L. REED, the execu- 

trix of the will of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance, the first and final account 
of her administration upon the estate of said 
deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County, 
on the twelfth day of November, A. D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. 

And said executrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof, to all per- 
estate. fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the same 


the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 


ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
yersons interested in the estate, seven days at 
east before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esqtire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth 
day of October, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and one. 

W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


ILL OWNERS in need of a miller who is thor 
oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat 

and who is reliable in every way, can find one with 
references by apply in to INTERNATIONAL 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. 
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Our homes. 
The Workbox. 
LADIES SHORT SWEATER. 
There isa great demand for these gar- 
ments hand-made, and the following rule 
in Brioche stitch is a good one. Procure 


three skeins of Scotch yarn, one pair of 
rubber needles No. 6, one set of steel No. 16. 





Brioche stitch produces elastic knitting. | 


To work brioche stitch, if you do not al- 
ready understand it, practice on some old 


yarn. 
Brioche Stitch: 1st or foundation row— 


(*) Yarn over, or make 1, slip 1 as if ‘about 
to purl or seam, knit 2 stitches together. 
Repeat from (*) to end of row. 

2d row—(*) Yarn over, or make 1, slip 1 
as if about to purl or seam, knit the next 


stitch and the thread that lies over it to- | 


gether, repeat from (*) to end of row. 
Garment: With the steel needles No. 16, 
east on 108 stitches. Knit 2 plain, purl 2, 
alternately, till 2 inches are done. 
Then put on larger needles (rubber No. 6) 


and knit Brioche stitch for 65 or 70 rows, 80 | 


rows for a long waist. 


Knit 33 stitches for shoulder, cast off 42 
for neck, then knit other shoulder, and when | 


coming back, cast on 42 neck stitches. Con- 


tinue Brioche, knitting 65 to 70 rows, fin- | 


ishing with felt or steel needles by knitting 
2 plain, seam 2 alternately for 2 inches. 
Sleeve: Sleeves may be knitted in by pick- 
iug up the stitches, or knitted separately 
and sewed in. To knit separately, with 
large needles have 69 stitches in sleeve, work 
93 to 100 rows of Brioche, finishing with 
small needles by knitting 2 plain and seam- 


ing 2 alternately for 2 inches. 
Eva M. NILEs. 


——— -~>- 
Danger to Health in School. 





Many people who are scrupulously care- | 
ful of the health of their children in the | 


home are strangely indifferent to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the school. 
in the public schools is a subject that is 
yearly receiving more and more attention, 
with the result that new school buildings in 


the larger towns and the cities conform gen- | 


erally to sanitary standards, but this is not 
true of many of the old buildings and of 
many schoolhouses in small places. It is 


the duty of all parents to know how far | 


they fall short, and why, and what is needed 
to make them healthy. 

The rules as to contagious diseases should 
be more strict, or rather more strictly en- 
forced, and parents should remember that 
danger may lurk in complaints often consid- 
ered of slight importance. Whooping-cough, 


for instance, is thought by many people to be | 


an unimportant and necessary trouble of 
childhood which it is better to get over and 
have out of the way. ‘They do not know, or 
they forget, that while whooping-cough is 


not a dangerous disease for older children, | 
it is dangerous and often fatal to very young | 
children, and is easily carried by the chil- | 
dren attending school to the babies in the | 


nursery. 
‘Too much attention cannot be paid to the 
question of hight in the schoolroom. Many 


children are made premature wrecks from | 
unrecognized eye-strain, and school visitors | 
may often see small, helpless children sit- | 
ting blinking in the sunlight which streams | 


through a large window in front of them, 


making frowning efforts through the glare | 
to read from a blackboard, and using up in | 


a few hours the nerve force of a week. 


Light should be abundant and should come | 
from the left side, so that no shadow is | 


thrown on slate or book, as is the case when 


the light comes from behind or from the | 


right. 


Another most important matter is the | 


properly constructed desk, which will pre- 


vent undue stooping, contortions, or impedi- | 


ment to correct breathing. 


In considering the subject of ventilation, | 
there should, of course, be some system in 


every schoolroo.n by which air can be in- 
troduced from outside and then allowed to 
escape without using the windows, which 


cannot always be depended upon on account | 


of drafts and storms. These and many 
other points should be insisted upon by 
parents.—Youth’s Companion. 

oe 
Japanese Quinces and Tea Leaves. 





While visiting a friend, 1 first became | 


acquainted with the Japanese quince as an 
article of food. Iam not sure that the sen- 
sation of delight which my stomach ex- 
perienced at the sight of quince jelly, of 
which I am especially fond, did not shine 
forth from my eyes and give rise to my host- 
ess’s rather pertinent remark : 

“© You are fond of quince jelly,—are you 


not ?’’ 
“*Very,’”’ I replied; at the same time rais- 


ing my spoon containing a generous portion 
to my lips. ‘‘ Yes, [am extremely fond of 
quince jelly,” I continued, ‘‘ but I never 


tasted any that could compare with this; it | 


is delicious.”’ 
‘*T am glad you like it,’’ said my friend. 


‘* My experiments do not always prove sat- | 


isfactory; but I must acknowledge that this 
is one of the exceptions. Let me explain. 


I had some quinces given me, a dozen or | 


more, but hardly enough, I thought, to be of 
much account. 
the window, my 
caught my eye. 
few of these? 

fess; if not, I’ll say nothing about it. 


‘“‘T ran out and picked three of them, and | 
1 smiled while peeling | 
and cutting the flinty things, at the sur- | 


then went to work. 


prise, pleasant or otherwise, I was prepar- 


ing for the family ; they never are quite sure | 
And she gave a smiling glance | 


of me.”’ 
around the table. 

‘* Harry brought a friend home to tea one 
night, and as this was allI had on hand in 
the shape of preserve, I was forced to use 
it, remembering that if anything was amiss 
I could throw all blame on the quality of 
my neighbor’s quinces. I was obliged to 
explain, but not in the way I had antici- 
pated. 
quinces whenever I make jelly. Not only 
do they improve the flavor, but they also 
have a tendency to make the jelly fir-er 
and clearer. I am careful not to use too 
many, as they are very tart. Itis this acid 
quality that brings out the rich quince 
flavor, just as currants do when combined 
with raspberries. I also have found by ex- 
perimenting that Japanese quinces alone 
make a very nice jelly to eat with meat.”’ 

My friend’s culinary ideas always are 
unique, and this one I thought no excep- 
tion. I resolved to profit by it at some 
future day, if she will supply me with the 
Japanese quinces, which she has promised 


0. 

Ol vhat are you going to do with these 
tea leaves? ’? Iaskeda friend oneday. A 
heaping bowlful of tea leaves stood upon the 
table, and my friend was equipped for 
sweeping. 

“‘T am going to put them on my carpet,”’ 
she answered. 

‘‘For the fun of sweeping them up 
again? ”’ 1 asked, with a laugh. 

“Ts it possible you never have heard of 


Hygiene | 


As I stood looking out of | 
Japanese quince bush | 

Why not eke out with a} 
If the jelly is good, I’ll con- | 


Now, [always usea few Japanese | 


our grandmothers’ method of sweeping a 
carpet, without raising dust?” she asked. 
While she talked, she industriously _scat- 
| tered the fragrant leaves over her carpet. I 
watched her with much interest, as. she 
seized her broom and went to work. I no- 
ticed that the dust, which.otherwise would 
have been whirling around :the room, re- 
mained wrapped up in the wet leaves, which 
at last were gathered into a dustpan...I also 
noticed that scarcely any dust had settled 
/upon the furniture; and that her carpet 
| looked as bright as if it had been washed. 
That night I began to save tea leaves, and 
| have saved them ever since. It is very little 
trouble. I keepa large bowl into which I 
| put the leaves, having first thoroughly 
| drained them through a strainer. I never 
| sweep a carpet without using them, with 
| the exception of my parlor carpet, which is 
very light. Besides keeping down the dust, 
the wet leaves brighten the carpet wonder- 
| fully, and are much easier to sweep up than 
| salt, which also is used for the same pur 
pose.—New York Observer. 
| — Oo 
The Influence of Noise. 


Very few people realize how important a 
factor noise is inthe production of disease. 
Although not generally recognized, this is 
one of the principal reasons why country 
life is more healthful than city life. The 
proportionate excess of disease in cities is 
not all due to defective dwellings and im- 
perfect nutrition, although they are grave 
contributing causes. It is the ceaseless roar 
and din of a large city that slowly but 
| surely undermines the health. Apart from 

its baneful effects upon the sense of hear- 

ing itself, the ceaseless 
cordant sounds peculiar to large cities 
exerts a disastrous intluence upon the brain 
| and nervous system, which may with cer- 
| tainty be catalogued as one of the principal 
causes of neurasthenia. Itis true that the 
system becomes habituated to it, even as the 
operatives in a boiler factory become so 
accustomed to the clanging of the hammers 
that the cessation of work almost operates 
as a shock; but although the system be- 
comes trained to take no active cognizance 
of it, its demoralizing effects are ever pres- 
ent. When will our legislators recognize 
the fact that the health of the community is 
its most valuable asset in preserving it. 

Doubtless there are many noises inciden- 
tai toa city life which it is impossible to 
suppress, but a very large proportion of 
them are easily preventable—for instance, 
the incessant discordant clanging of ca 
gongs, the screeching and tooting of switch 
engines in railroad yards, the rattle of heav- 
ily loaded wagons over badly paved streets, 
and the deaf ening yells of fruit venders and 
newsboys. In London the city govern- 
ment has recently taken steps to sup- 
press the last-named nuisance,—a _ pro- 
ceeding which might be followed with 
advantage in our own cities. We are led 
to the above reflections by the discharge of 
crackers that characterizes the arrival of 
the all-important Fourth, and at the risk of 
being considered deficient in patriotism we 
would raise the question whethe: a nation 
like the American, which leads the world in 
so many important matters, could not 
find some more reasonable method of 
expressing its jubilation than by a din 
of discordant sound emanating from fire- 
works, horns and steam whistles? The 
lower we descend in the scale of humanity 
the greater we find the partiality for noise, 
and reasoning from this standpoint the 
present means employed in the celebration 
of popular events is by no means compli- 
mentary to the boasted breeding of the na- 
tion. Wecannot avoid the conclusion that 
in a nation of gentlemen the disease-produc- 
ing din which is an accompaniment of pres- 
ent city life would be conspicuous by its 
absence.—Health. 











in aia 
ideas for the Kitchen. 


Use a pancake Jifter to place cookies on 
the tin, and to remove them when they are 
baked. 

Cold boiled potatoes are more appetizing 
if a little tlouris sprinkled over them while 
frying. 

It saves strength in beating bread to use a 
spoon with a perforated bowl. Cost, ten 
cents. 

Put worn-out pie tins in the sink ecup- 
board and use them to set crocky kettles in. 

Rub a little butter on the fingers and on 
the knife when seeding raisins, to avoid the 
stickiness. 

If there is not batter enough to fill the gem 
pan put cold water in the empty space be- 
fore setting the pan in the oven. 

Crockery ornamented with gilt bands or 
| figures should be washed quickly and 

drained dry, never wiped, even with a soft 


cloth. 
Rub the inner casing of windows that 


shove up and down hard with a little hard 
soap; treat bureau drawers in the same way. 

Use cheap varnish to attach labels to 
| maple-syrup cans, to cans of tea and coffee, 
to boxes of spices, starch, etec., and all glass 
bottles. Never leave a glass bottle without 
a label. 

To clean a kettle in which onions or other 
rank vegetables have been cooked, rub with 
acloth dipped in hot, strong soda water, 
then wash in soapy water. 

When black spots appear on doughnuts, 
| drop a slice of raw potato into the fat and 


| leave it while the next relay is frying, and 
| repeat. 

Two one-burner oil stoves are more con- 
venient than one with two burners; they are 
lighter to handle, take up but little room, 
|and the burners can be used to better ad- 
vantage. 

Make covers for kitchen holders in the 
form of bags with a pointed flap at the open 
end to slip over a button at the other. Can- 
ton tlannel is the best material for this pur- 
pose. 

Melted beef drippings or clean tallow is 
well nigh equal to paraffine for covering 
jelly, if when it is cold alittle is run around 
| the edge where it has shrunk away from the 
glass. 

Cannea fruit which shows signs of fer- 
mentation can be saved by adding more 
sugar, some spices and a little vinegar. If 
it has soured in the least, put ina little 
soda and cook until it thickens. Use asa 
relish with cold meat. 

Keep pulverized borax on hand in hot 
weather. Borax keeps the  dishcloths 
sweet, cleans silverware, 1s used in boiled 
or cold starch, sets red table linen and 
saves soap. Borax powder sprinkled over 
fresh meat will keep it sweet longer, and 
will preserve dried meats from the attacks 
of insects. 

Use clean, soft rags to remove the grease 
from kettles and frying-pans before wash- 
ing. Wipe all the grease from the meat- 
dishes with rags or paper. Clean grease 
spots from the stove with paper, and save 
all to start the kitchen fire. Put your hand 
in a paper bag when you black the stove. 

To protect the work-table from hot kettles 
and pans, makea mat or rack with lath. 
Cut pieces the length of the table, then 
cross-pieces, and nail together about an inch 
apart. This securesa circulation of air 





underneath and protects the table from the | raisins and one cup of blanched almonds. Ccok 
heat. one cup of granulated sugar with one-half cup of 
water until it strings, then add the whites of three 

Ps pil ttt oe. ae eggs, well beaten, and stir until a cream, and 
during the meal: if from grease b with when cool add chopped almonds and raisins, 
8 ? 8 » rub with a using for flavoring a few drops of bitter almond 
cloth wet with gasoline. Other spots may | and oil of rose. This can be used asa solid euke 
be removed with a cloth and clear hot water, | py adding the filling to the cake and bake in one 


‘using as little as possible; ther rub gently | tin together. 


with a dry cloth until nearly dry. 

To make boiled vegetabies look white and One cup of sugar, one heaping teaspoonful of 
delicate, put plenty of water in the kettle | four. two eggs (reserving one white for frosting) 
and add salt; when the water boils, brisk] and the grated rind and juice of one lemon. Beat 

. bs y thoroughly, and pour on one cup of boiling water ; 
skim, and quickly drop in the vegetables, | ook in a double pan. Line the pan with your 
and remove the minute they aredone. Cook- | crust, and bake waebiy, then pour in. the lemon 
ing vegetables after they are tender darkens | custard, pour the frosting over it, return to oven 
them and detracts from the flavor. and brown. Sa are 


It is economy to have pint jars on hand in| phe ingredients are one cup of molasses, three 
canning-time for what is left over after fill- cups of sour milk, two cups of graham flour, two 
ing the one or two-quart cans. It is better | cups of yellow cornmeal, one teaspoonful of soda 
to fill a pint can than to repeat. New rub- | (bicarbonate) and one teaspoonful of salt. Mix 
ber rings are not necessary every season. | the soda with a tablespoonful of boiling water 


Those that have been used, if hard, can be | thoroughly dissolve, pour into molasses, beat 
until foamy, add gradually to other ingredients. 


softened and made pliable by boiling ina | \ 
solution of water and ammonia.—Country Pour into well buttered tin and steam four hours 
CHICKEN SOUP, CREOLE STYLE. 


Gentleman. 
Cut asmall chicken into pieces and fry it a little 
i ih RD in a saucepan with an onion,a chopped green 
What Women Like. pepper, an ounce of lean raw ham cut in dice 
aaa a 3 shapes, and a tomato or two. Let this stand 
The pretty things that most women like | covered tightly for about fifteen minutes, then 
are difficult to name, for their name, to use | add two quarts of water and boil for three hours 
a phrase as trite as the undoubted truth of | About an hour before it is done add three table 


LEMON PIE. 








babel of dis- | 


| the fact, is legion. One woman of my ac- spoonfuls of rice. Remove the chicken from the 
| quaintance is fond of Java sparrows. She | 8°UP and serve. 


| won’t have anything about the house but ee ore 
| Java sparrows. She likes her husband Hints to Housekeepers. 
| mainly because the color of his eyes is like} (nbleached calico shrinks; therefore, i 


| the predominating tint in the wing of Java | making it up an extra inch in each yard shoul 
| sparrows. She likes the name ‘Java,’ and | be allowed for shrinkage. 
| she likes the sparrow, and she simply dotes 
| on the combination. 
| ‘*Itis well known that some women ad- 
‘mirekittens. They belong to the pretty 
| class, are soft and decorative, like gum and 
| magnesia. Corresponding to the pretty kit- 
| ten is the ugly pug. It is a close race be- 
| tween them in the matter of affection, with, 
| I believe, the pug slightly in the lead, for, 
| other things being equal, the ugly is a 
| stronger card than the pretty in a female’s 
| affection. The pug is small, awkward, 
pathetic and supremely ugly. In common 
with the kitten, the pug lacks all human 


clean water. 


pretty combination; they are both pleasant leisure 
work, and the time will be well spent in a very 
practical as well as decorative needle-work. 

Raw oysters are delicious served with a sauce 
made of whipped cream and horseradish. 

Tomato juice may be substituted for beer or ale 
in making a Welsh rabbit. Allow a quarter of a 
cupful of the juice to a quarter of a pound of 
cheese. Let the mixture cook, stirring it con- 
stantly until itis smooth. Then add a saltspoon- 


feeling, and does not court the love of its | ful of soda and two tablespoonfuls of cream, and 
| serve without delay. This method is to be 


mistress. Consequently, that love is show- | °"— 6 iene : 
ered down with sweetly illogical abun- | recommended to persons who object to the use of 
d | ale or beer, but who like the flavor given by it. 
ae the two most important playthings of To make fudge put into a saucepan four ounces 
‘ , i of chocolate, a cupful of sugar and half a cupful 

the weaker sex, the husband is, in time, | of milk. stir constantly until the whole is well 
though not in importance, the first. He is a} mixed; boil until it hardens when dropped into 
most important plaything of the ugly class, | cold water. 
| perhaps the most important, although the| A simple and easily made dessert of rice and 
| pug is a strong competitor. The pug is | peaches is always delicious and is especially 
nearly always as ugly in body as the hus- | #dapted to children and persons with delicate 
band, and as such is perhaps the first in pr oepioge mye ve care that er 
| - ‘ d _ | Shall be dry and separate from every other one: 
. — heart. But what cote strongly | Heap it in ; glass fish, Peel biter gfe some 
|= favor of her husband is that his dis-| peaches and cover them with sugar. Turn the 
| position is so very much uglier than that | fruit over the rice and serve hot, with cream and 
| of the pug. Here there is no compari- | powdered sugar. Chopped pineapple is delicious 
son, whatever. A woman has continu- | prepared inthe same way. 

ally to notice how admirable is the 
| colussal ill-temper of her husband how de- 
| lightfully ugly and absurd his whims and Fasbion Motes. 
| fads. Sothehusband hasa moral advantage Tt SEES HC, oa 
| over the pug, which the latter, no matter 
how ugly his waddling legs, his eyes purg- 
ing thick gum, cannot eventually overcome. 
Like the ape, the pug is doomed to extinction | inches deep,.on both selvages. These are bound 
as far as supremacy in female affection is | with narrow black velvet ribbon, and have three 
concerned. He is fighting a heroic fight for | rows of white velvet baby ridbon within the 


| survival, but in his melancholy eye the 
keen observer can already perceive the dis-| (> \'Teupand eighteen inches long. Long loops 
quieting SERRE TOP of a pug-dammerung * | of velvet ribbon an inch and a quarter wide are 
To the disinterested spectators the coming | caught at each gathering between the puffs and 
shadow lends tothe pug a tender and roman- | jong ends of velvet ribbon fall from the fastening 
tic charm. of the boa. 

‘* But the husband enjoys only a brief tri- | 4» The popular tailored hat is charming for all 
umph. He is not the greatest thing in the | ordinary wear, and is generally made of camel’s 


world, after all, for he possesses only the hair feltdraped over a wire frame,and is flat and 
broad in effect. The hat is seldom worn just as 


| qualities of the ugly class in the highest de- made,for the wearer bends it to suit her particular 
gree. The ugly class is the more successful type of face and style of oi a 
| of the two, but in a higher synthesis the | qoes not hurt it in the least. It is made with that 
| pretty class of playthings cannot be neg- 
| lected. Let us reflect from the a priori nat- | hats, as well as for loops and bows. 

| ure of the case what would probably be the | «*s Taffeta and velvet will be used for many of 


| ideal plaything of the woman. It would the new long coats this winter, and will be Jmade 

[need tohave very high degree of ugliness | vaim by lamb's woo! nterlining. Black and the 

| _ physical ‘"o a _ pretty hi | the colors employed. A handsome taffeta cloak 
disposition ane Seay WeEre ane need to € | seen recently was of the deep ruddy tint once 

| represented. The husband fits the require- | called wine color, with kimona collar and cuffs of 

|ments for the ugly, for there is nothing | black satin. 

| pretty about him. Now, what object is it { «*» A pretty revival in bodice styles is the deep 


| that combines these qualities in the highest | yoke extending directly in front to the waist line 

| degree? It does not take a Hegel to make A steihing gown of blue corduroy had a bodice of 
| this philosophical and high synthesis. ‘The | this fashion, the yoke edge cut in large scallops 
| average man can see that it'can be nothing and finished with stitched black panne band. 
| a The middle portion of the yolk where it length- 
| other than the baby. When the woman gets | ened to the waist line was about six inches wide, 
| a baby to play with, she has found what she | and the waist on each side of this was trimmed 
| wants—something very ugly in body and | with stitched bands of panne applied diagonally 
| temper, and something very pretty in temper | from arm to belt. The flare of the skirt was de- 


| and body—just the thing, just the thing.’’— | fined by two stitched bands of black panne. 

| Hutchins Hapgood, in Ainslee’s. a*, The latest hat is ofa flat pancake shape. It 

is made either of cloth or soft straw, and it is 

—— puckered up and threaded through with velvet or 
in Case of Fire. 


ribbon. Itis trimmed with autumn fruit and foli- 
| ae . coin se 2 : age, and it looks particularly smart and dainty. 
engi aly ease hg nore when | The one seen was accompanied with the new 
| & person's C othing becomes ignited. Your | pirdcage veil, which loosely covered the face, and 
| first move should be to get the person at | nung over the shoulders. 
| length upon the floor. The easiest and | ,*, While here and there hat trimmings and 
| Safest way to accomplish this is by tripping. | ornaments for the hair raise their heads, “ low 
Then roll him over and over. This alone | bridge” is the ery of the hour. Charming things 
will go a long way toward smothering the | in hair ornaments show this. There is a tendency 
tlames, but at the same time lay hold of a| to circlets,and one very lovely one is of white 


‘ ick. with : | pearls with two aigrets, not standing, but lying 
rug, coat or anything thick, which the | almost flat, one to the right and the other to the 


operation can be more speedily and effectu- | left from the centre of the front. Black aigrets 
ally completed. A pailful of water will | are also worn with the several strands of pearls 
answer the purpose, perhaps, but do not | which encircle the coil. These hair ornaments 
take even ten seconds to obtain it. It is of | are not made for low styles of coiffure. 


vital importance that you make use of the | = 
Gems of Thought. 


nearest means. Strive to keep the flames | 
away from the upper half of the body, for 
al is the — vulnerable portion of the ----If you would advance in true holiness, you 
uman anatomy. . .. | must aim steadily at perfection in little things.— 
Should your own clothing catch fire, it | Abbe Guillore. 
will require all of your courage and training ..-- Nothing can excuse the neglect of the duties 
to enable you to act rationally. The natural | of the position of life which God has conferred 
and almost overpowering impulse is to run. | Upon us. All is delusive where these are not at- 
Don’t: it only makes a bad matter rapidly tended to, and made much of.—Frederick W. 
worse. Lie down at once and roll yourself | ¥#>er- ; 
up in anything which will assist in smother- | _ ----1t’s part of my religion to look well after 
ing the flames. Fire has a strong upward : 
= ‘. for themseives, believing with good Sir Thomas 
tendency, and it will soon envelop your More that it is wise to be “merrie in God.”—L. 
whole body if you remain on your feet. The | M. Aleott. 
danger of your inhaling the flames is also | —The largest egg laid by any European bird 
greatly increased, and internal burns are | is that of the swan; the smallest that of the gold- 
pretty uniformly fatal. en-crested wren. 
So far I have used the masculine pronoun, ..--God. dwells in the great movements of the 


i ions ly with even | World, in the great ideas which act in the human 
pret hay sath d P segianssin — race. Find him there in the interests of man 


that three-fourths of those who suffer _from | ing all who are striving for truth, for education, 
burns belong to the fair sex. This is at- | for progress, for liberty all over the world.—Stop- 
tributable, in a large measure, to the in- | ford A. Brooke. 


tlammable nature of their dress.—Good | ....We should not expecta sudden man.festa- 
tion of the Infinite One to our sculs. Gradually 











It requires a whole breadth two and a half yards 
long, which is cut in Van Dyke points about four 


























Housekeeping. 
ab ee ——e==e | we must attain to this serene trust in God’s all- 
| protecting care, incessant mercy, and inspiring 
Domestic Hints. | influence. The blessing will not be less real be- 


VEAL SOUP cause it comes upon us gently, according to our 

Simmer a knuckle of veal with one quart of | spiritual progress.—W. E. Channing. 
small white onions in four quarts of water for| ___ There will be always differences of opinion, 
two hours. Then add half of a small baker’s loaf | put if heaven will be broad enough for all sorts 
of bread cut into slices. Cook slowly for two | and conditions of Christians, if burning questions 
hours longer. Take out the Knuckle and strain | wil] be burned out and hatreds extinguished in 
the remaining contents of the kettle through 4 | the infinite serenity of its great sea of life, surely 
fine sieve and return to the kettle. Rub toa cream | Christians need not sneer at excommunication 
two tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, and | and anathematize one another here. For salvation 
stir the mixture into the boiling soup, stirring | jt js not needful to belong to one particular denom- 
constantly until it thickens. Add four cupfuls of | ination. Elaborate formalism has always been 
cream, salt and pepper to taste and serve at once. | the narcotic to everything most divine in spiritual 
ALMOND CAKE. religion. The message of the church to the 
Beat to a cream one cup of sugar, one-half cup | nation should not be more exclusive than the 
of butter; add beaten whites of two eggs and one | message of Christ. The church should be faith- 
yolk, one cup of sweet milk; then mix two tea- | ful to the teaching of Christ, should avoid the 
spoonfuls of baking powder in four cups of well- | perverted futilities of men, and should devote its 
sifted flour, Bake immediately after it has been | energies and force to the amelioration of the 

stirred. Filling: Chop fine one cup of seeded | world.—Dean Farrar. 











It is a sad fact Find him by sharing in those interests, by help- | 


in view. Velvetis much used for binding these | 





For a mixture to clean black cloth mix one part | 
of spirits of ammonia with three parts of hot | 
water. Apply with a sponge, and rinse off with | 


Hemstitching and white work are always a | 
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make. 
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On Knit Boots, 


on a Rubber Boot 


The small red ball on ‘‘Ball-Band”’ goods 
is something more than part of a trade 
mark—it stands in the realm of rubber as 
the sign of the highest standard attained in 
the manufacture of wool or rubber foat- 


methods—reliability all through. 


When you buy rubber boots, shoes, arctics, 
knit boots and socks with the Red Ballin 
the trade mark, it means you can rely on 
them with absolute certainty to wear longer 
than rubber or knit boots of any other 


“Ball-Band’’ 


are not made by the trust. They are made 


bers in the world. 
have earned their fame through superior 
wearing qualities. They have attained and 
maintained the highest standard of excel- 
lence known in the making of rubbers. 


Insist on getting the kind with the Red Ball in 
the trade mark. Get them from your local dealer, 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Red Ball 






It stands for quality, honesty in 










Boots 





largest independent makers of rub- 
The ‘‘Ball-Band’’ boots 















The World Beautiful. 
Lillian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 


‘* Let the first act on waking be to place yourself, | 


your heart, mind, faculties, your whole being, in 


God’s hands. Ask Him to take entire possession | 


of you, tobe the Guide of your soul, your life, 
your wisdom, your strength. He wills that we 
seek Him in all our needs, that we may both 
know Him truly, and draw closer and closer to 
Him; and in prayer we gain an invisible force, 


which will triumph over seemingly hopeless diffi- | 


culties.” 


* Why do we grow so little in grace? It is be- 
cause we do not use our intellect to meditate upon 
the forces of the unseen world amidst which we 
live, or our will todraw upon them.” 


“It is possible, 1 dare to say, for those who 
will indeed draw on their Lord’s power for de- 
liverance and victory, to live a life in which His 
promises are taken as they stand, and found to be 
true. It is possible to cast every care on Him 
daily, and to be at peace amidst the pressure. It 
is possible to see the will of God in everything 
and to tind it not a sigh but a song. It is possible 
in the world of inneract and motion, to put away 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and evil 
speaking, daily and hourly. It is possible, by 


| unreserved resort to divine power, under divine 


binding. The taffetais then gathered crosswise | 


conditions, to become strongest at our weakest 


=i a - | point; to find the thing which yesterday upset 
a*s A charming boa that is not difficult to make | 
and is extremely durable is ot black taffeta only. | 


all our obligations to patience, an occasion 
today, through Him who loveth us and worketh 
in us, for a joyful consent to His will and a de- 
lightful sense of His presence. These things are 
divinely possible.” 

It is a fallacy to suppose that it isa hard- 
ship and a trial to live the more divine and 
uplifting life, and that ease and pleasure 
are only to be found in non-resistance to 
the faults and defects of character. The 
truth is just the opposite of this, and the 
Twentieth Century will reveal a fairly revo- 
lutionary philosophy in this respect. Here- 
tofore poet and prophet have always ques- 
tioned despondently:— 

“ Does the road wind up hill all the way! ”’ 
As if to wind up hill were the type of trial, 
and the ‘‘descent of Avernus’’ were the 
type of joy. 

oes the road wind up hill? Most cer- 
tainly, and thereby it leads on into the 
purer light, the fairer radiance, the wider 
view. Doesone prefer to go down hill into 
some dark ravine or deep mountain gorge? 
It isa greit fallacy that it is the hardship 
of life to livein the best instead of in the 
worst. Itis the way of the transgressor 
which is hard—not of him who endeavors 
to follow the divine leading. The deeper 
truth is that the moment one cummits all 
his purposes and his aspirations into the 
Divine keeping he connects himself by that 
very act with a current of irresistible 
energy ; one that reinforces him with power 
utterly undreamed of before. 

One very practical question that cannot 
but confront the world at the present time is 
as to whether there is any relation between 
religion, in its highest and most inclusive 


and spiritually uplifting sense, and the pos- | 


sibility of communication between those in 
this life and those who have passed through 
the change we call death, and have entered on 
the next round of experience? It is a fact— 
albeit a rather curious and unaccountable 
one, that organized religion, as a whole, has 
been largely opposed to the idea of possible 
communication between what is currently 
termed the living and the dead. Yet when 
one focusses the question to a matter of 


personal individuality, it does not stand the | 


test. Take, for instance, the revered name 
of a man who was universally recognized as 
one of the greatest spiritual leaders the 
world has known,—Phillips Brooks. When 
he was the re:tor of Trinity Church, or the 


| Bishop of the Massachusetts diocese, no one 


the cheerfulness of life, and let the dismals shift | i 
| from a higher plane of energy. 


who sought his companionship or counsel 
would have been regarded as being wrong 
to do so. Now,—always provided that 
there is full conviction of immortality,—why 
should it be wrong to seek his companion- 
ship or counsel from the unseen life? Death 
has no power over the essential individual- 
ity. Indeed, in being freed from the phy- 
sical body, the spiritual man becomes only 
more powerful, and with his power acting 
Regarding 


‘ourselves as spiritual deings,—and if we 


are not that we are nothing,—regarding our- 
selves as temporarily inhabiting a physical 
body, but in no sense identified with it, 
save as we use this body for our instrument 
of communication with the physical world; 


| what more logical? or natural than that the 


spiritual being, not yet released from his 
physical body, should hold sweet and inti- 
mate communion with the spiritual being 


_ that has been released from this physical 


environment? ‘Telepathy has already be- 
come a recognized law. ‘That mind to mind, 


| spirit to spirit, flashes its messages here in 
| this present life, is a fact attested by too 


| 





great an array of evidence to be doubted or 
denied. Now the spiritual being who 
is released from the physical body 
is infinitely mure sensitive to impres- 
sion, more responsive to mental call, than 
was possible in conditions here, The ex- 
perimental research and investigation in 
Psychology,as shown in such work as that of 
Professor Munsterberg of Harvard, in the 
university laboratory, reveals increasingly 
that the brain is an electric battery of the 
most potent and sensitive order ; that it gen- 
erates electric thought waves and receives 
them. Does it lose this power by the change 
called death? Is this power only i therent 
in the physical structure? On the econ- 
trary, Prof. William James has demon- 


| strated that with scientific accuracy in his 
| book called ** Human Freedom ”’ that this is 
not the case. If, then, intellectual energy 
| survives the process of death—and if it does 
not then there is no immortality—the com- 
munication between those in the Unseen 
and those in the Seen is as perfectly natural 
as is any form of companionship or of 
social life here. 

The great stumbling block is the phenom- 
enon of mediumship. Regarding this it 
/must be conceded at once that there isa 

vast amount of absolute fraud that has no 
more claim to attention than has the quack 
in medicine or the “‘ shyster ’”’ in law. That 
may be conceded and swept off at once. 

Again, there is avast amount of this phe- 

nomena that, while genuine of its kind, is 
| totally inconsequential and thereby demoral- 
izing. Asall kinds of people live, so all 
| kinds of people die, and the mere fact of 
| death is not atransforming process, spirit- 
| ually. He who has not developed the spir- 
| itual faculties while here; who has lived 
| the mere life of the senses, with the mere 
| ordinary intelligence, or without _ it, 
but never rising to the nobler intellectual 
j}and moral liie,—is no more desirable as 
| @ companion because he has died than he 
was before he died. And the objection to 
any of the ordinary seance phenomena is 
that whatever manifestations are genuine 
proceed very largely, if not entirely, from 
this strata of the crude and inconsequential, 
if not the vicious, with whom the high- 
minded man or woman would not have as- 
sociated in life, and after death their pres- 
ence would be quite as much to be deplored. 
Granted all these exceptions. One may 
sweep them off and clear the decks. Then 
what remains? There remains the truth of 
the unity of the spiritual universe; of the 
truth that the mere change of death is not a 
revolutionary one, transforming the individ- 
ual into some inconceivable state of being, 
and removing him, in a _ geographical 
sense, into some unrevealed region in 
space; there remains the truth that 
life is evolutionary in its processes; 
that there is no more violent und arbi- 
trary and instantaneous change by the event 
of death, than there is in the change from 
infancy into childhood, from childhood into 
manhood. There remains the truth that the 
ethereal and the physical worlds are inter- 
related, inter-blended ; that man, now and 
here, lives partially in each, and that the 
| more closely he can relate himself to the 
| diviner forces by prayer, by aspiration, by 
| every thought and deed that is noble and 
| generous and true, and inspired by love,— 
| the more he dwells in this ethereal atmos- 
| phere and is in touch with its forces, and is 
| in companionship with his chosen friends 
| who have gone on into that world. There 
| is nothing in this theory that is incompati- 
| ble with the teachings of the Church, with 





| all that makes up for us the religious 
| life. On the contrary, it vitalizes and re- 
|inforees that life. This life of the spirit 
must be in God. Let one, indeed, on his 
first waking each day place his entire life, 
| allhis heart, mind and faculties, in God’s 
hands; asking him “ to take entire posses- 
sion, to be the guide of the soul.”? Thus 
shall one dwell hourly, daily, in the divine 
tmosphere,and spirit to spirit may enjoy its 
| communion and companionship. When me- 
| diumship such as that of Mrs. Piper orMrs. 
| Soule can be obtained,there is found a certain 
technical instrumentality, one may say, of 
| such purity and perfection of condition as 
| May be safely resorted to,as one resorts to 
| telephone or telegraph to further his commu- 
nication. The experience of personal spirit- 
ual companionship between those here and 
those on the next plane of life is included 
in the higher religious life of the spirit 
while living here on earth. It vivities and 
lends joy to it, for the joy of sympathetic 
companionship is the one supreme and 
transcendant happiness in life. And to live 
in this atmosphere requires one absolute and 
inevitable condition, the constant exercise 
of the moral virtues,—of truth,rectitude, gen- 
erosity and love. The life held amenable to 
these ;—the life which commits itself utter) 
into the divine keeping, is nota life of 
hardship; the ‘‘ road that winds up hill ” is 
the road of perpetual interest and exhilara- 
tion. It is a fatal fallacy to invest it with 
gloom and hardship. It is the only pos- 
sible source of the constant, intellectual 
energyof life, of sweetness, of joy, of happi- 
ness. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
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Henry G. Russel! of East Greenwich, R. I., has 
purchased from Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., 
choice solid-colored bull by Hood Farm Pogis, out 
of Pink Snowflake. This bull should develop 
into something that will leave his mark in any 
herd where he is used. His sire has five daugh- 
ters in the fourteen-pound list, with many more 
to follow, and is one of the most famous show 
bulls ever out. He combines beauty with great 
capacity and dairy form. His stock are great 
winners in the show ring, and his daughters are 
proving their true worth at the pail and churn 
Pink Snowflake is a very handsome cow. She is 
a deep, rich and persistent milker,is bred in 
producing lines, and her son should sire excellent 
stock. 


—Diphtheria germs survive at least fifteen 
years. This has been proven by two cases of 
diphtheria in children who could have contracted 
the disease in no way except through playing 
with toys that had been stored fifteen years in al 





old trunk. 
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HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED 


people will move out of your rangeand | 


i 
the other way? You have wondered 
It is because of your 


BAD BREATH 


ch is caused by an undigested, ferment- 
nass of food lying in an inactive stom- 


\ 


viving off foul gases which you breathe | 


BE CLEAN WITHIN 


ell as without. Secure a healthy act- 


stomach and regularity of the bowels | 


perfect digestion and complete assimi- 
m of your food by the use of Radway’s 
These Pills will quickly put the dis- 
ered stomach and bowels in order, make 
liver do its work, and the breath will 
, become normal and therefore odorless, 

yourself more attractive to your 


7 adway’s 
R Pills 


es all Disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, | 


dneys, Bladd r, Dizziness, Costiveness, 

os, Sick Headache, Female Com- 
Jaints. Biliousness, Indigestion, 

onstipation and all Disorders of 
he Liver. 25. per box. At Drug- 
_ists or by mail. Radway & Co., 
[> Elm street. N.Y. Besure to get 
-Radway’s and see that the 
same ison what you buy. 


Poetry. 


“SPANISH SERENADE.” 
Love beneath thy lattice waits, 
Hearken to his ery, 
Midnight skies are dark and deep, 
Breezes softly sigh 
Paquita! Paquita! 
Roses cl: mber to thy nest 
Tenderly to woo, 
Stars are kindled for thy sake, 
Flashing clear and true; 
Paquita! Paquita! 
Night sinks to a dreamy trance, 
Hushed in sleep lies Spain, 
Love beneath thy lattice waits, 
Waits he all in vain? 
Paquita! Paquita! 
‘“ SHEILA ” 
oe 
CARNIVAL IN THE NORTH. 
Arm in arm, their branches twined, 
Pall maples drink the mountain wind ; 
Reach out with eagerness to seize 
Flagons of cool October breeze. 


Bravely decked in yellow and red, 

Maples stand at the bright throng’s head , 
And summon the firs to give their aid 

To make this forest masquerade— 
Summon even the solemn firs 

To join thé ranks of roisterers! 


Spruceland woodsmen, Pierre and Jean, 

Now with your gayest songs lead on! 

Join in the revel the trees make here, 

For woods will be sad for half a year; 

Riot a little—summer is spent, 

And all the winter the woods keep Lent! 
_Franecis Sterne Palmer, in Atlantic Monthly. 
ao 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF JOHN 
CABOT. 
‘ He chases shadows,” sneered the Bristol tars. 
As well fling nets to catch the golden stars 
Asclimb the surges of earth’s utmost sea.” 
But for the Venice pilot, meagre, wan, 
His swarthy son beside him, life began 
With that slipt cable, when his dream went free. 








And Henry, on his battle-wrested throne, 
rhe councils done, would speak in musing tone 
Of Cabot, not the eargo he might bring . 
Man’s heart, though morsel secant for hungry 
crow, 
Cannot be filled with half a world, and so 
Fair fall the shadow-seekers!” quoth the King. 
Katherine Lee Bates, inthe Youth’s Compan- 


ton, 
o> mo 


GOLD AND GRAY. 
I told you once, sweet wife, long years ago, 
When all our blood thrilled with a youthful glow, 
Phat in the whole wide world naught could eem- 
pare 
lo the wild glory of your golden hair. 


Now a far other vision seems to rise. 
Nay! start not, dearest, with such wondering 
ey es, 

\ deeper beauty I have learned to see: 
fhat silver-gray far dearer is to me. 

—A. M. Orpen, in Chambers’s Jourtal. 
ows eo 

TRODDEN KISSES. 
Between the earth and thy dear feet 
lo set a barrier were unmeet ; 
Fear not; thy steps, when thou dost pass, 
Shall lie as lightly as the grass. 
© musie of thy footsteps dear! 
New blossoms strangely springing here! 
Viowers, on the earth erewhile unfound! 
Close kisses trodden on the ground! 

—From Philostratus, by Percy Osborn. 





<-> > oe —____—_— 
STRIVE, WAIT AND PRAY. 
Strive; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of today 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 
But another and holier treasare, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet. far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray ; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears. 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 
oo 
\agrant’s morning wide and blue 
tle early fall, when the wind walks, too; 





adowy highway cool and brown, 
ring up and enticing down 


‘i rippled water to dappled swamp, 
1 purple glory to scarlet pomp; 


oh, the joy that is never won, 
‘ollows and follows the journeying sun! 
—Bliss Carman. 





nsniseinsipcaalaaleetae aes 
rhe saddest words of tongue or pen 
For her who used to star are that 
She cannot be engaged again 
ro sing and dance and dazzle men 
Lecause she’s grown too fat. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
: -~>--— 
tnatter how you toil and strive 
) make this thankless world your debtor, 
e man who never tried at all 
ill vow he could have done it better. 
—Washington Star. 
- <><. _ 
He came to borrow five, and I 
Was out. It’s just a sin! 
I wouldn’t have been out if I 
Had only not been in. 
—Philadelphia Press. 











Miscellaneous. 


Teddy’s Airs and Graces. 


“‘G-good Lord!” said Teddy, “ 
you were a gentleman! ” 





igar,—the cigar with which ten mi 
ec b, ° nutes before 
} Teddy had pr ovided him. 


“Oh!” he said, “1 make few pretensions. The 


men I meet take me at their Own valuation.” 


| ured Teddy. 


The man in the armchair looked at him re- 
flectively. “ That depends,” he said. “ You, at 
least, valued meas a ‘gentleman,’ and L_ expect 


| the word ‘ gentleman’ signifies to your mind 
everything of the most desirable?” 


He leaned back in his place, blowing a cloud of 


| Smoke toward the ceiling. Teddy threw the win- 


air. He felt choked, stifling; like a stunned child 
who, suddenly and without provocation, has been 
slapped on the cheek by one whom it held in con- 
fidence and esteem. Any anticipation of ill nsage 
| Was utterly foreign to Teddy's sunny, optimistic 
nature; all the harder, then, this first lesson, ten- 
| dered by a man for whose social qualities he had 
entertained a genuine, if boyish, enthusiasm. 
Even now, in spite of reiteration, he could hardly 
conceive Elles’ threat a genuine one. 5 
It was a lovely night; a great, clear moon rode 
| in the sky. Below, the close-shaven lawns lay 
pool-like—dim and shadowy. Teddy jerked his 
Shoulders into the room again. “ Then you really 
| M-mean,” he said, **.that if I d-don’t pay that two 
hundred before next week is over you'll tell my 
father and ask him for the money?” 
“ That’s what I said,” responded Elles quietly 
‘* B-but it was a d-debt of honor, and I t-told you 
how my father hates gambling,” said Teddy, his 
stammer accentuated by nervous perplexity. 
Even now he doubted the evidence of his senses. 
Fellows weren’t blackguards, he argued, there 
fore Elles couldn’t possibly mean what he said 
some explanation must be forthcoming other 
| than than that so glaringly apparent. 
Wilfred de Bohme Elles took the cigar from 
between his lips and examined it critically. ‘“ My 
| dear boy,”’ he said, ‘‘you have mentioned your 


-| parent’s little peculiarity more than once in my 


| hearing; I am also aware there exists only one 
person upon earth for whom you entertain the 
Smallest feeling of fear or of reserve. That per 
son is your father, and upon his dislike for gam- 
bling I propose to trade. I want the money and I 
mean to have it.” 

Teddy’s mind worked convulsively. He was so 
| young as to be incredulous of misfortune before it 
| fell upon him, yet not old enough to know that 
| somehow or other our greatest perplexities solve 
themselves in the course of time. Two hundred 
pounds! He had already this year outrun the 
| constable. Aubrey might be able to lend hima 
| little ready money, but sucha sum as this was 
beyond even his brother’s generous resources. 
| Teddy was unaccustomed to debt; ne writhed 
| in its degrading clutches. 

“Is there no such providence as a money- 
| lender?” snggested Elles, breaking a protracted 
silence. 

“No.” said Teddy decisively. ‘I’d rather be 
| Shot than tell the governor I’ve been gambling; 

but even that would be b-better than b-bor- 

rowing from the Jews.” 

He squared his shoulders against the window 


| frame and fellinto calculation. The elder man | vai 
| Aubrey were privileged to do, the name by which | 
' 


| in old days they had known her. 


got out of his chair and strolled round the room, 
watching him furtively, yet with a keen curiosity. 
Presently he stopped before the mantel shelf to 
examine the photographs grouped upon it. A 
dozen prominent cricketers and athletes, signed 
for the most part by the originals; an equal num 
ber of pretty girls in every diversity of fascinat 
ing costume, and, set apart fromthe rest, the 
portraits of two women, neither of them young, 
neither of them particularly beautiful, yet pos- 
sessed of an individuality impossible to overlook. 


and I th-thought 
Wilfred de Bohme Elles flicked the ash from his 


“ N-not a very high one, I should think,” vent- 


dow open and thrust his head into the cool night 


| 








Each of these photographs, unlike the rest in the | 
room, was mounted in a filigree silver frame, | 


while between them, from a slender Venetian 
vase, a couple of La France roses drooped their 
perfumed heads. 
afforded a smile to Teddy’s creditor. 

“Tf not the Jews, how 
mothers?’ he suggested, lightly touching one of 
the frames with a cigarette-stained finger. 


“ Their advice, as I understand from your confi- 


dences, invariably proves excellent; why not test 
the quality of their coin? 
entendu?”’ 

Ina moment Teddy was standing over him. 
“Take your dirty hands off that portrait,” he 
said, without the trace of a staimmer. 
here ’—he strode to the doorway—“ get out of 
this, and never show your face in my rooms 
again. If you do—” 


face set and dangerously quiet. 


Elles glanced at him in amazement. ‘Oh, 


about these foster. 


The effect, almost shrinelike | 





upon Teddy. He was sick of the men in whose 
company it bad been possible to encounter 4 De 
Bohme Elles, and he turned—as some time or 
other we all turn—toward the wholesome friend- 
ships and ideas of his boyhood. : 

Thank Heaven he had survived the first over! 
Now he found himself at the pavilion end, facing 
the fast bowler. At what a pace the man tore to 
the crease! If hecould only— The quick tap 
of bat on leather, a burst of applause; Teddy had 
cut the first ball for afour to the boundary. In 
his relief he slashed out at the next, and for the 
moment, as it barely hummed beyond reach of 
long-slip’s eager fingers, felt his heart flutter 
painfully in his throat, whereupon he steadied 
down, playing or blocking, with care and pre- 
cision, while the ball grew momentarily more and 
more distivet and comprehensible. Such a little 
ball at first, almost too small to realize as it left 
the bowler’s hand; now so larg-ly obvious it ap- 
peared to Teddy impossible he could misjudge 
either pace or line of flight. 

And then, with that crookedness which char- 
acterizes the affairs of mortals, the luncheon hour 
had arrived, and Teddy, just as he found himself 
well set, was obliged to go in for the sake ofa 
meul, the very idea. of which he resented, He left 
the wicket slowly, head erect, annoyance in his 
bearing. It was hard that his innings had begun 
so close upen two o’clock. Enough to spoil any 
man’s eye! Of course, when he came out. again 
he light would have changed, and he— 

“Teddy is giving himself airs,” said a hand- 
some, white-haired woman to the girl beside her. 
“* And graces,” she added, as, doffing his cap to 
her and her companion, he saluted another lady 
with equal brevity and disappeared into the pa 
vilion. 

“Impossible! ” defended Caroline. Yet, noting 
the dismay in cousin Winnie's sweet face, her 
heart was hot within her, and she found it diffi- 
cult to coin excuses for their batsman’s behavier. 
Where Teddy was concerned, however, Caroline 
invariably maintained a painful loyalty. ‘“ Per- 
haps he isn’t well,” she hazarded, and at a sign 
from Winifred Meredith she joined her hurriedly. 

The white-haired woman followed her with 
tender eyes. “ Winifred, if it can be done, will 
explain Teddy satisfactorily,” she said to the 
tall, bronzed man beside her. “Still, it hurts! 
I remember to this day how it hurts. She's a 
brave lassie; I should like to give Master Teddy 
a piece of my mind! ” 

“ Don't,” said her husband, laughing; “ the poor 
lad would be out to a certainty. After all, you 
Should make some allowance for a first appear- 
ance in county cricket.” 

“ Fudge! ” said his wife. “ Airs and graces: 
lots of them; that’s what’s the matter with 
Master Teddy. He's not half the boy he used to 
be. Well!—Get me some sandwiches.” 


Meantime Teddy hurried through his luncheon. 
“ Aubrey,” he said to his brother, whom he 
found inspecting the pitch. “I want a talk with 
Miss Millicent. Is she alone, I wonder? ” 

“Only the colonel with her a moment ago. 
Look here, Teddy, stop a minute, they’re 
going ’— 


“Oh, bother!” said Teddy, and turned on his | 
He strode, hot foot, across the 


heel impatiently. 











grass to join his triend, while she, glancing aside | 


at his approach, vouchsafed him a greeting 
casual enough. But Teddy. standing nervously 
in front of her, missed the note of disapproval in 
her voice. 

“Miss Millicent,” he said, using, as he and 


‘* Miss Milli- 
cent, | want to tell you something. I want— 
would the colonel mind?—I want to speak to you 
alone.” 


| 
of children are about. 


Miss Millicent’s husband laughed. “I’ve no | 


choice but to retire in 
“When play begins you'll find me in the pavilion; 


your favor,” he said | 


meartime, I consider myself off duty for a spell.” | 


He lifted his hat to his wife and strolled away. 

“Well,” said Miss Millicent, and waited, ex- 
pectant. 

Teddy, dropping into the vacant seat beside 
her, tried vainly to begin. He longed for abso- 
lution, yet hated the act of confession; after all, 
perhaps it was absurd to take the matter so 
seriously. 
und then— 
Looking up he met the glance of his old friend’s 


If he could only make a century | 
| Elles might be paid off at once, 


| eyes, those piercing gray eyes, which years ago | 


For my benefit, bien | 


“ And | 


had struck terror to his heart when their owner 
discovered him rifling her strawberry beds. Karly 
influences are strong upon us till we reach the 
thirties. Teddy, helped to a conclusion by those 
eyes so keen, yet tender, stammered out his story 
on the wave of an irresistible impulse. 

“Tt was when he Llaid his hands on Cousin 
Winnie’s picture that I s-seemed to fathom the 
brute,” he concluded. ‘“ And n-now, Miss Milli- 
eent, give me your blessing. If I can only win 


: | my t-talent money, it’ll be al) right.” 
He flung the door wide and waited, his young | 


| come,” he began, shrugging his shoulders; but | 


Teddy, in a flash, had awakened to the real 
nature of the man. He stood on the threshold 
grimly determined. 

De Bohme Elles took up his hat and sauntered 
leisurely across the room. 

** As you please,”’ he said; ‘you can make a 
quarrel about it, of course; but remember—I’ll 
have that £200 next week from you or I'll get it 

| from your father.” 
| You ean do your worst,” said Teddy, and he 
slammed the door behind him. 


the Pavilion at Lord’s. 
| ous, the mateh an important one. Teddy had 
yesterday acquitted himse!f with distinction in 
the field, and yet, though this was his first ap- 
pearance in the county cricket, he remained 
downeast and distrait. 

** Nervous, old chap?” queried Aubrey, as the 
first wicket fell. 


| dictment before 


He himself was conscious of a | 


| painful excitement,—a sense of seasickness, as | 
were, but Teddy, as a rule, suffered no whit | 


from lack of coolness or self confidence. * Oh, 
| by the way,—I clean forgot,—here’s a letter for 
you from the governor. At the last moment he 
| couldn’t get away, though I shan’t be surprised 
if he turns up during the afternoon.” 


| doesn’t really care about cricket, you know.” 

“Oh, doesn’t he! ”’ said Aubrey ; “ he cares more 
| than you’ve any idea of. He's awfully keen on 
| your making a good score today; keener chan I 
| remember him in all my life.” 


Miss Millicent laid her hand upon his arm. 
“Yow ll win it, I hope and trust. But, Teddy 
consider. Things won’t be quite ‘all right’ till 
you've told your father.” 

Teddy turned sharply, staring at her in dis- 
may. ‘ T-teil the governor?” he said, “ why, 
t-that’s just what I want to avoid. Where’s the 


g-good of a century if I have to explain it to | 


him?”’ 

* He’s your father,” said Miss Millicent. 

Teddy fidgeted in his place. His father! Of 
course, but how muchin this case did the eir- 
cumstance of fatherhood mean? All the years 
of his life Teddy had looked upon his father asa 
man to be considered and obliged; respected 


(tlhe ict OP ie igi Ta ¥ 5é * | certainly, feared more than a little, loved not 
Four days later Teddy sat beside his brother in | 
The weather was glori- | 


atall. And now, of a sudden, this good friend 
suggested by way of a duty a needless self-in- 
an assuredly unsympathetic 
judge. 

“T e-can’t tellthe governor,” said Teddy sul- 
lenly. 

Miss Millicent took her hand away from his 
arm and answered nothing. They sat together 
in silence for a long minute; then Teddy’s quick 
eye caught sight of De Bohme Elles coming 
across the grass. 

“ T-that’s the man,” he said under his breath, 


| and pointed him out to his companion. 


Teddy took the note, and listlessly tore it open. | 
“1 d-didn’t expect him,” he said ; ‘the governor , 


Miss Millicent, still in silence, watched him 
out of sight. ‘“‘ My dear boy,” she said, “ you 
must tell your father. What sort of peace do 
you suppose a man like that will conclude even 
if you pay to the uttermost farthing? Why, 
* blackmail ’ is written all over his countenance.” 

“Ah!” said Teddy,‘ I hadn’t thought of 


| that.”’ 


| self to tell. 


| By Jove! ” exclaimed Teddy, sitting up sud- | 


| denly. Aubrey glanced inquiry, and his brother 
handed him the letter. 


learned in ‘ the game,’ but I understand that to 
procure a‘ century’ is to immortalize not only 
your name, but, in this instance, mine also. 


pay you the sum of two pounds (£2) for ev ery 
run you make in tomorrow’s match. * Talent 


oney,’ don’t you call it? Yours ever, 
expen oT De 





{ 
| 


** Besides,” said his friend, “‘ you owe it to youri 
Why not? In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred pluck pays in the long run, while 
eveninthe hundredth you retain at least your 


| self-respect. Own up, Teddy, and give us more 

“ Dear Edward—As it seems unlikely any other | 
pursuit will obtain your undivided attention, I | 
feel anxious that in cricket, at least, you shall | 
do yourself no dishonor. I am not particularly | 


cause than ever to be proud of you.” 

The bell rang: the umpires came out into the 
field. In another moment Teddy would have to 
take his place again at the wicket. Miss Milli- 
cent held her breath. He turned toward her, 


| his eyes shining. 


“And you will be p-proud of me,” he said 


Under these circumstances, I shall be happy to | «yoy and cousin Winnie and C-Caroline? You'll 


not chalk up that g-gambling against me, as the 
g-governor’s sure to do?” 

“Teddy,” said Miss Millicent, “ we'll love you 
better than we ever did before.” 


“By Jove!” exclaimed Teddy again, and, eddy got up quickly holding out his hand 


“Why,” said Aubrey,after a pause for consider- 

ation, “are you in sucha hole as that, old fellow?” 
| «All that, and m-more beside.” answered his 
| brother. ‘ There goes another wicket! My turn 
| 7; wish me 
| rene by.” He picked up his bat and walked 
| down the steps of of the pavilion. 
| *Teddy’s nervous, 
self. “I hope to goodness 
not prove immediately.” : Ne 

“Pm thankful this isn’t a bowler’s day, 
thought Teddy, as he took up his position at the 
| wicket. ‘“ With luck I may pull it off, but the 
| odds are against me. If not— ” He stopped 
thinking and stood up to face the bowling. 

There followed a lesson in responsibility such 
as Teddy in his careless ,young life had never 
| experienced before. Not only was he upon trial 
/in the eyes of his county—in the eyes of the 
world, as it appeared to him—but so much, so 
very much, more than mere fame depended upon 
his success in run making. His father’s esteem, 
Aubrey’s belief in him, the trust of those silver- 
framed women in his sitting-room at the ’varsity, 
nay, even the regard of his old playmate Caroline 
—brown-haired Caroline, who, since he was a 
mere lad, had remained his stanch friend and 
admirer—all these assets, and Page a a _ 

ce. For during the last few days 

sovteh affections pss desires had laid fresh hold 


| 
| 
| lapsed once more into silence. 





*» commented Aubrey to him- | 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“You're right,” he sad, ‘and I'll d-do it. Win 
or lose, I’ll do it. ‘thanks for telling me.” 
“ And, Teddy,” called Miss Millicent after him, 
“ for goodness sake don’t miss your century.” 
And Teddy did not miss his century. T» the 


luck, Aubrey; I’ll tell you about | three women anxiously watching him, to Aubrey 


| and to the colonel, and to another interested 


{ 





spectator who about four o’clock appeared upon 
the ground, his careful treatment of the bowling 


his ‘ by and by’ may | brought small reassurance; for age ib — 

’s self, was not as arule 0 e carefu | 
} poe —" ‘as he was the largest, if he got on the seat, they 
“T don’t understand it,” grumbled his father. | 
| rushed after him. 


“ The lad’s not in his usual form at all.” 


| compelled the three friends to rebel openly. 


| unexpectedly, and, therefore, came quite in- 


“Must be carefnl in a big match,” said the | 


colonel. 

“Yes; but he’s had ample time to get set by 
now. stonewalling isn’t his play; no good’ll 
come of it, I assure you. There’s a fourer 
thrown away! What on earth’s the matter with 

7? 
‘sae Millicent knew, but Miss Millicent did 
not tell. She felt the batsman’s thoughts as they 
raced through his mind; the eagerness 0 make 
that century; the knowledge of how much braver 
would be a voluntary confession than one forced 
upon him of necessity. She clenched her hands 
together; every difficult ball gave her a moment’s 
anguish; each change of bowling struck her 
ehless with anxiety. 
aes Several wickets had fallen, but 





| und generally well-mannered dogs as ever lived. 


| and Cherry racing furiously around a very nuch 
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Teddy still remained. He was grateful for a life 
in the fleld. He had to thank a lucky one, which, 
by a miracle, escaped cover point’s upstretched 
arm. For the rest he played on doggedly, resol 
lutely, until he had reached sixty, and then, 
realizing of a sudden how he had mastered the 
bowling, he changed his tactics, and began to hit 
all round the wicket. 

Miss Millicent leaned forward eagerly. “ Some- 
thing was bothering him,” she whispered to Caro- 
ine. “ I was wrong about the ‘ airs and graces.’ 
I’m sorry, dear.” 

“I Knew you were wrong,” said Caroline in- 
dignantly, clapping for a sensational drive into 
the pavilion. 

* Ah, well, 'll make my peace with Teddy 
You can forgive me when you choose,” said Miss 
Millicent, smiling, as the board registered seven- 
ty-five. The babel of voices around them 
changed, deepening toa constant murmur like 
the murmur of waves on a pebbly shore; now 
extinguished in silense, now breaking into sud- 
den, shrill spray of applause. still ‘Leddy’s score 
leaped up aud up, till ut last— None of the 
three women could have spoken to save their 
lives, but, as the hundred was telegraphed, they 
turned to each other with one accord. 

“Do you forgive me?” said Miss Millicent 
twinkling, and Carohne, tears of delight in her 
eyes, smiled a glad assent. 


Teddy met De Bohme Elles the following after- 
noon. He handed hima check for the sum of 
£200. “ And,’? he remarked casually, “if - we 
m-meet in the future, Elles, p-pray remember we 
are hot acquainted with one another.” 

Elles wntolded the check and examined it care- 
fully. “Certainly,” he said, in his level, well 
bred voice; * but you,on your side, remember 
that if you are insolent I shall find an explanation 
with your father exceedingly amusing.” 

Teddy shrugged his shoulders. “ D-don’t 
trouble about that. I’ve had a satisfactory one 
on my Own account already.” 

** Ah! by the advice of a lady, I presume?” said 
Elles, with a sneer. ‘ Poor boy! Still in leading 
strings, eh?” 

“Y-yes,” said Teddy serenely, “ and I hope to 
remain in them. Women, I find, are better 
judges of a scoundrel than we men.”—Mabel 
Murray Hickson, in Longman’s Magazine. 


Wouth’s Department. 


THE MERRY-GO-BOUND. 

Across the way there’s a merry-go-round. I can 
see it where I lie. 

I can see the hobby-horses glide across the twi- 
light sky. 

And when the merry-go-round goes round, the 
music begins to play, 

And the people laugh, and the children sing, and 
all are blithe and gay. 








And the merry-go-round goes round and round, 
And the horses never tire; 
And the bright lights blaze, 
And the music plays, 
And the mirth rolls higher and higher ; 
As the merry-go-round goes round and round; 
And round and round goes the merry-go-round. 
—St. Nicholas. 


o> 


Cherry, Dan and Ginger. 
Cherry, Dan and Ginger were three as polite 





And that, too, in a family where there were 
great many children. And any dog alive will 
tell you that it is sometimes very difficult to be 
perfectly polite and good-tempered where a lot 
As they had grown up 
from puppylhood they had gradnally learned that 
even the kindest of human beings have perfectly 
absurd ideas about a great many things which it 
is wiser to humor them in. 

It had taken Ginger a long time to remember 
that the library curtains were not considered by 
those in authority the best place in which to wrap 





greasy bones. He hoped some day to learn what 
they were allowed to drag on the floor for, if not 
to wrap bones in! 

Dan’s particular grievance was that, if beds | 
were made to sleepin (or on), what particle of | 
difference could itmake whether you happened | 
to be wet or dry when you jumped on them to 
snatch a few minutes’ sleep, after a run and a dip 
on a hot summer’s day? 

What Cherry was always asking was: ‘“‘ When 
one is told to be a ‘ good dog,’ and not let tramps | 
and beggars get into the house, how is one to tell | 
that a miserable postman or grocer’s boy is not 
to be barked at?” 

But they had finally come to the conclusion 
that all these things had no real reason; they just 
were. Having arrived at this philosophic conclu. | 
sion, it was not surprising that they meekly sub- 
mitted to a new, and, of course, foolish, idea that 
suddenly struck the family. A large, and, it must | 
be admitted, exceedingly comfortable armchair 
was set apart for their particular use. Noone 
else sat in it,—it had a clean linen cover put on it | 
three times a week, although no one would ever 
have suspected it,—and apparently they were not 
expected to sit anywhere else. Certainly, they 
were not urged to do so, quite the contrary. | 

“Oh, well,” said Dan, after they had mourned | 
this new innovation, ‘“‘let’s be thankful they | 
haven’t taken into their silly heads that dogs 
should be made to stana up forever!” 

But, with the best of intentions, it was very 
hard to remember this new curtailment of their 
rights. More than once, when Ginger, wet and 
muddy, to be sure,—he never denied that,—had, 
with a wide and most engaging smile, attempted 
to make some room for his mistress on what was, 
he believed, known as the best sofa, had he been 
rewarded with a flick of the whip in place of the 
pat with his politeness surely merited. 

Dan and Cherry had had similar humiliating | 
experiences. They consoled themselves as best | 
they could. The chair—their chair—was fairly 
comfortable, particularly for the one who got 
there first. The last two, to be sure, were al- 
ways a littlecramped. You see there was room 
for only two to spread out pleasantly on the seat, 
and the last to arrive had naturally to sit on top 
of the earlier comers. Their mistress tried to 
show them some ridiculous way to occupy it, so 
that they could all sit on the seat. 

“T’d like to see three people as big as she in it 
just once!” said Ginger. ‘‘ 1 suppose it could be 
done if I was willing to let my legs stay on the 
floor, the way she does.”” One thing they had to 
congratulate each other on. The family seemed 
to have exhausted their inventive faculty for the 
time, and no more reforms were attempted that 
summer. 

It was in the early autumn that an event 
occurred which brought things to a climax, and 





And. wonderful to relate, for once they were 
patted and laughed over and consoled. 

One day the children’s father brought «a friend 
home to luncheon. He had arrived in the city 


formally. When he arrived at the house he was 
ushered into the library, where stood the famous 
chair, spotless in a cover just that minute put on. 
It was large and comfortable, and the stranger, 
in blissful ignorance, proceeded to occupy it. In 
the meantime the children’s father had gone in 
search of some of the family. 

As it happened, Ginger, Cherry and Dan had 
been having a most exhausting run, and had gone 
down to the pond to cool off. While fat Ginger 
was lying luxuriantly on his stomach in a nice 
muddy pool near the shore, and Cherry was pre- 
tending to fetch a stick, just for practice, Dan 
suddenly sprang for the shore, and started at a 
great pace for the house, which was some dis- 
tance away. 

The others needed no second warning. He 
was making for the best place in the chair; and 


had to sit on him as best they could. They 


They managed to reach the house about the 
same time; for some one had closed the front 
door, and Dan had lost a few precious moments 
in trying first to get in that way. What was their 
astonishment to find a man—and a strange man— 
sitting in their own chair. When, a few seconds 
later, the family reached the door to discover 
what on earth was happening, they founc Dan 


puzzled and astonished gentleman, while Ginger 
too much out of breath to bark, contented himself 
with howling, which is much easier when you 
understand it. 

When the family had sufficiently recovered to 


restore peace and explain things to their guest,— |. 


who promptly, with many apologies to the three 
friends, vacated their chair,—the dogs were made 








so much of that they nearly wagged their tails 
off. But, even when lunch was announced, they 
did not stir, which was most unusual. 

** Aman who would do that,” said Dan, “ would 
dig up bones!”” And they watched the visitor 
closely all during his stay. —Henry Dick, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


~ Rotes and Queries. 


WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED?—* Curious 
Mother *: How often does one hear a fond mother 
saying, “ Right hand, dear.” to a child who puts 
out a left in greeting, or who prefers to use its 
left hand for holding a spoon or a knife. Many 
wise doctors now advise mothers to allow their 
children to use either hand without any prefer- 
ence. Sir James Sawyer, M. D., has probably 
hit upon the most plausible reason for the 
right-handednesy of the human ,race. In those 
early days, he says, when those might take who 
had the power and those might keep who could, 
we were 4 fighting people, and a people who 
fought hand to hand. Naturally in this kind of 
fighting itis most convenient to wield a weapon 
which can be used by one.hand only, leav 
Ing the other hand and arm free for pre- 
Serving balance, for defensive covering, and 
tor offensive © seizing. Now, the right hand 
would naturally be used in .preference to the left 
for wielding a weapon, in order that the heart 
might be kept as far away as possible from the 
assault of an adversary. Hence, right-handed 
hess arose, and was passed on from father to son. 
Moreover, when men first fought together 
in companies, they must soon have found 
that it was most convenient to handle their 
weapons in a uniform way. If some in a 
fighting company were right-handed, and others 
were left-handed, their weapons would be 
continually clashing. Whether drilling or fight- 
ing, the men would need more space for wielding 
their weapons. If.on the other hand, each man 
used his sword or his staff with the same hand as 
his neighbor employed, confusion would be min- 
imized, and a symmetrical appearance would be 
given to the martial body. 

HOW MUCH GOLD HAS BEEN MINED IN THE 
WORLD, AND HOW MUCH SPACE WOULD IT 
OCCUPY IN ONE SOLID CUBE?—“F. L. P.”: 
From 1493 to 1901 about $8,750,000,000 worth of 
gold has been produced, according to estimates; 
perhaps before 1493 enough had been produced to 
make the total production to date reach about 
$12,000,000,000. That weighs abvout 2400 tons, or 
4,800,000 pounds, and measures about 40,000 cubic 
feet. It would fill a room forty feet square and 
twenty-five feet high. Tins of course is a very 
rougi estimate. 

ASTIGMATISM.—“ Clark”: A good test for 
astigmatism is this: Look with one eye at a time 
at the face of a clock or watch. An astigmatic 
eye does not see allthe figures equally well at 
the same time; so that while certain iines appear 
sharp and black, others at right angles to these 
are gray and blurred. 

NON-CUMULATIVE STOCK.—“ R. F. K.”: Non- 
cumulative stock is stock on which dividends un- 
paid at any time are not necessarily to be paid 
thereafter. Cumulative or preferred stock is en 
titled to a dividend before any dividend is paid on 
the common or non-cumulative. 








- Brilltants. 


A mind not to be changed by place or;time, 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can makeia heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

— Milton. 








** The ills we see 
The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long, 
The enigmas of permitted_wrong 
Have all one Key: 
This sad, strange world is but our Father's 
school; 
All chance and change His love shall grandly 
overrule.” 


The world is sweet, the world is fair, 
To earnest workers all; 

Its mornings dawn in beauty rare, 
Its evenings tranquil fall. 

Or high or low in its degree, 
The task our souls must share ; 

If but its noble aim we see, 
The world is sweet and fair. 


The world is fresh, the world is new, 
To those that work therein; 
It seems but to the idle few 
All stale and old with sin. 
The blessed ones of labor’s clan 
Working with purpose true, 
They find the world, in God’s good plan, 
Forever fresh and new. 
—Ripley D. Saunders. 


Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 
Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in Thy wise thought. 

Set each stone by Thy master hand of grace; 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in Thy temple pavement give it place. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 





Art so discouraged by life’s dole 
Thou canst not try again? 

Nay, hever any human soul 
Reached forth for good in vain. 


Thou growest by the stretch and strain— 
The intervals of rest ; 

Beiieve thou must at last attain 
That which thou lovest best. 


Curious Facts. 





—Bees visit 3,000,000 blossoms to gather a | 


pound of honey. 

—-Taking the distance as the crow flies, Syd- 
ney, 10,120 miles, is the most distant of large cities 
from London. 

—The Amoor, the great stream of China 
and Siberia, is 1500 miles in length, but for nearly 
nine months in the year is ice-bound. 

—tThe greenfinch is the earliest riser of the 
bird family. It sometimes begins to pipe at one 
o’clock on @ summer morning. The blackcap 
comes next and then the blackbird. 

——The largest hospital in Europe is at Mos- 
cow, which has seven thousand beds, ninety-six 
physicians, nine hundred nurses and cares for 
about fifteen thousand patients annually. 

—South Australian apples are uow sold in 
European markets at from five to ten cents each; 
choice ones even higher. The apples are packed 
and shipped in small, long boxes containing one 
hundred each. They are wrapped separately in 
tissue paper, and are packed in wood wool (ex- 
celsior) and the leaves of corn husks. 

—tThe word “ habit” is one of the most pe- 
culiar in our language. If you take off the first 
letter, you still have “a bit.” If you remove the 
second, the word “ bit” is still on hand. Decap- 
itate that by removing the “ b,” and “it” is still a 
word. Take off the “i,” and you find the old 
“ habit ” not “ t” totally destroyed. 


Historical. 


—Faneuil Hall market was commenced Aug. 
20, 1824. At that time the population of Boston 
was estimated at 50,000, that of the United States 
at 11,000,000. 

—Bunker Hill monument was dedicated on 
the seventeenth of June, 1843. The President of 
the United States (Mr. Tyler) and his whole 
Cabinet were present, and Daniel Webster was 


the orator. 
—wWhere the Maine Railroad Station used to 





stand in Haymarket square, Boston, and where 


the new Emergency Hospital now stands, there 
was an open canal only a half century ago, run- 
ning tothe mouth of Charles river. 

—tThe Boston waterworks were begun in 
August, 1846. Water was introduced in October. 
1848. Josiah Quincy was mayor. The commis- 
sioners were Nathan Hale, James F. Baldwin 
and Thomas B. Curtis. 

—Dorchester Heights, South Boston, were 
occupied by Washington and his troops on the 
night of March 4, 1776, and by ten o’clock two 
forts ;were formed, one towards the city and the 
other towards Castle Island. 

—Governor’s Island, Boston harbor, lies about 
half a mile north of Castle Island or Fort Inde- 
pendence. It was demised to Governor Winthrop 
in 1632, and for many years after was called the 
Governor’s Garden. Here the United States have 
a fortress, called Fort Winthrop. 


Home Dressmaking 


ints by Way WManten. 





3966 Circular Skirw 
22 to 30 Waist. 


3965 Giri’s Coat, 
6 to 12 yrs. 


Woman's Circular Skirt Lengthened with 
Circular Flounce. No. 3966. 
To be Made With or Without Seam in Centre-Front. 

Skirts that fit snugly at the upper portion but flare 
freely at the feet are essential to correct style. No 
model combines the two features more perfectly than 
the cireular one, and none is so well adapted to wide 
materials. The smart design shown combines the 
circular upper portion with the circular flounce, and 
so gains additional flare at the lower portion. As 
illustrated, it is made of striped cheviot cut bias, and 
both skirt and flounce are seamed at the centre with 
V effect, but the seam can be omitted when pre- 
ferred, and all dress materials of the wider sorts are 
appropriate. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size, 34 
yards of material 44, or 3 yards 54 inches wide will be 
required when skirt and flounce are cut without 
seam at the front ; 5g yards in either width when cut 
bias and with seam, but in the latter instance the 
pieces will be found ample for a waist. 

The pattern, 3966, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Girl’s Double-Breasted Coat. No. 3965, 
To be made With or Without Cape and Hood. 

Long coats are always becoming tv little girls. 
The admirable model given has the advantage of 
being equally good style with or without the cape 
and hood, and is suited to many materials, besides 
being in the height of style. The cape and hood may 
also he made as a separate garment. The coat proper 
is half fitting at the back, but loose at the front and 
includes regulation coat sleeves and pockets finished 
with overlaps. The cape is circular, fitted with single 
darts at the shoulders and is a becoming feature. The 
hood falls over the shoulders in graceful folds and 
finishes in double points at the back. At the neck is a 
collar that can be made in roll-over or military style 
as preferred. 

To cut this coat for a girl of 8 years of age 43 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches wide, or 
2} yards 54 inches wide with 3 yard of silk toline hood 
will be required, when cape and hood are used; 33 
yards 27 inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches wide or 1 
yards 54 inches wide when coat is made plain. 

The pattern. 3965, is cut in sizes for girls of 6,8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 











3961 Boys 
Undcrdrawers, 
8 to 16 yrs. 


3.63 Misses Norfolk 
Waist, 
12 to 16 yrs. 
} Boy’s Underdrawers. No. 3961. 
| The leg portions are long and are left open for a 
| few inches at the lower edge, where tapes are at 
| tached which hold them in place, but can be cut off 
| atknee length when des red. The yoke is deeply 
pointed at the front. where it closes with buttons and 
buttonholes, but is laced together at the back, to allow 
of regulating the size, and is applied over the upper 
| edge of the drawers. 
| Tocut these drawers fora boy of 12 years of age 23 
yards of material 27 inches or 36 inches wide will be 
required for full length, 14 yards for knee length. 
The pattern, 3961, is cut in sizes for boys of 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


| Misses’ Norfolk Shirt Waist with Applied 
Box Plaits. No. 3963. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The lining is simply fitted and terminates at the 
| Waist line. The fronts and back of the waist are 

smooth at the upper portion, but drawn down in 
| gathers atthe waistline. The box plaits are applied, 
stitched at each edge, and are graduated in width to 
give a tapering effect to the figure. The yoke is cut 
in points, that are stitched flat over the plaits, and 
the neck is finished with a novel collar that matches 
it and the cuffs. The sleeves are in bishop style. 

Tocut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age 3B 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide, 2} yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, No. 3963, is cut in sizes for misses of lz, 
14 and 16 years of age. 
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3964 Norfolk Jacket, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


3962 Fancy Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman's Fancy Waist. No. 3962. 
To be made with or without the bolero, high or low 
neck, with long or elbow sleeves. 

The lining includes double darts, under-arm gores 
and side-backs, and fits snugly and smoothly. On it 
are arranged the several portions of the waist, and 
the two close together at the back beneath the centre 
box plait. 

The yoke is simply banded with folds, but the lower 
portions of backs and fronts are laid in narrow box 
plaits that extend from its lower edge, beneath the 
bolero to the belt. The bolero can be made entirely 
separate and the waist worn with or without. or 
caught at the upper edge and included in the arms- 
eye seams. The sleeves are novel and necoming. The 
lower portions are covered smoothly to form cuffs 
that flare over the hands,while the plaits of the upper 
portions fall free to form puffs at the elbows. When 
desired low neck and with elbow sleeves the yoke and 
cuffs can be omitted. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 3} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide, 1§ yards 44 inches wide, or 1g yards 50 inches 
wide, with 1} yards of all-over lace for bolero and 
sleeve facings will be required. 

The pattern, 3962, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Norfolk Jacket With Applied 
Plaits. o. 3964. 

To be worn with or without the belt. 
The back is snug fitting and includes a centre seam 
that is curved to the figure, the fronts are fitted by 
| single darts which are concealed under the applied 
| plaits. The plaits are graduated in width, so produc- 
ing a tapering effect at the waist and are applied over 
the jacket. The belt, which is merely an ornamental 
feature, passes under those at the back, and termi- 
nates in pointed ends over those at the front, and can 
be omitted when the jacket is preferred plain. 

The yoke is pointed and the neck is finished with a 
regulation collar that rolls over with the fronts to 
form lapels, The sleeves in coat style have flaring 
pointed cuffs that open at the back. 

To cut this jacket fora woman of medium size 5} 
yards of material 26 inches wide, 2g yards 44 inches 
wide or 2 yards 50 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3964, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern  :llus- 
trated on this , send 10 cents (coin or post- 
a a state number, shown on cut, and 
sive wan and write PE naine and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 





















































































MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9 1901 














The Horse. — 


Second Week at Westfield. 

The management of Woronoco Park were | 
favored with beautiful weather throughout the 
entire five days of the second week of the fort- 
night’s meeting which closed Friday, Noy. 1. The 
time made was very fast, almost sensationally so 
for a half-mile track, so late in the season. 

One of the surprises of the week was the defeat 
of Chehalis (2.044), and that great half-mile track 
performer Effie Powers in the free-for- all class on 
Wednesday. Gipsey Red, winner of the race, is 
by Red Hot (2.244), son of Red Wilkes; dam, 
Maud, by Partheon, son of Pierson, by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian; second dam by a son of old Flying 
Morgan. The mare came within a quarter of a 
second of her record of 2.11}, made over the half- 
mile track at London, O., last year. 

SUMMARIES. 

Westfield, Mass., Monday, Oct. 21, 1901—2.19 
class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
my Chance. ch h, by Vatican (2.18) ; dam, 








reola, by Pepper (Crowley) --.---.------ 1 
Kwanon, ah, by Kremlin (Hum fe 6 2 | 
Othmar, Dd g. by Louis Owosso (Dore) .----- 5 2 4) 
C. E. J., br g, Dy Sable Wilkes (Aldrich)...3 4 5 

S's. "Pp. rng, by Alimito (Swan) -..-.------ : . 


Pity, b ‘g, by Peacock (Upton) --.-..--------- 6 
Time, 2.19}, 2.18}, 2.17}. 
Same day—2.12 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
a Red, ch m, by Red Hot; dam, 
Man ud, by Partheon (Brannigan) ...---- 55 1 
Nancy Roy, chm, by Fesntiorey (Dedies)! 11 
Gloria, b m, by Ethan Wilkes (Fox) .-.---. 23 
Wanda, b m, by Chandos ens Dass Ae 32 
Lady Intrigue, bm, by Intrigue (Aldrich)4 
Time, 2.13}, 2.17, 2.14}, 2.144, 2.16. 
Westfield, Mass., Tuesday, Oct. 22, 1901—3.00 
class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
Authoress, bIk m, by Autograph;. dam, 
Lucy Homer, by Homer (Brady) adh 5 a i 1/ 
Judge § Swift, blk g, by Elial G.(V an Au: ae 
ID a. or cawet cau ucn tanoud cee nemurces Teas 2 | 
Modern Lord, br g (Howard) ...-....------- 3 34 
Fairview Chimes, b g, by Chimes (Kinney).4 4 3) 
Time, 2.24, 2 25}, 2.22}. | 
Same day—2.17 class, pac inn Purse, $300. | 








Edith May, b m, by Arrowwood; dam, many 

A., by Legal Tender Jr. (Sullivan): aS | 1 
Lexington, bik g, by Poem (O'Neill) .-.---- 23 3 
— View, rn m, by Grand View (Bow: | : 

OP oh sons sentanth asso enekimes sce ewe 2 | 
Mary's Own, bik m, by ‘Allmyown, (Dudley)s 4 6 
Winona, b m, by Wilton (Germona).... ---- 55 4 
Rosetta, bm, by Redwing (Walker) ..-- ---- 6 6 5 
Lucy sey, ch'm,by Baron Posey (Terrill)4 8 7 
Birdie B., 6 m, by Glide (Humphreyville)..8 7 8 

Time, 2.16, 2.17, 2.16. 

Same day—2.22 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 

Ned Perry. bIk g, by Jack Dawson; dam, 

Verona, by King Wilkes rarer) ai 
Ready Boy, br g, by Readfield (Hicks) -.--. 328 2 
Sultana, br m, by Prince Eugene (Ryan)..3 2 4 
William P., br g, by Aleander (Palmer)....4 4 3 
Cronie, b g, untraced (Seasman) Feet ceo 55 5 

Time, 2.164, 2.16}, 2.164. 

Westfield, Mass.. Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1901— 
2.22 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Minnie G., b m, by Alcantara; dam, Mary } 

Ann (2.284), by ay State (Dore)-.....-...-. 1 } 
Lottie, ch m, by Look (Van Houten) .....- 3 2 5] 
Bird Simmons, b g, by Early Bird rene 53) 
Silk Lace, blk m, by Blake (Terrill) ......_- 4 2] 
Lady Dustmont, bik m, dee Dustmont (toss) 6 4] 
Juno, bm (Van Auken). he pee: 6 3dis | 


Same tap Donetenelt ean, pacing. Purse, 
$300. 
Gipsey Red, chm, by Red Hot; dam, 
Maud, by Partheon (Brannigan) ......3 1 
Chehalis, blk h, by Altamont (O’Neil)..1 2 
Effie Powers, b m, by Anderson Wiikes 
ND ox aie ain iris on oy ced om cernnion eM 232 3 
Time, 2.15, 2.114, 2.13, 2.12. 
Westfield, Mass., Thursday. Oct. 31, 1901— 
2.17 class, ee Purse, $300. Three heats 
trotted Oct. 3¢ 
Fitz, b g, by Po iwcock; dam, Flora Brown, 


oe 








by Hypei ‘ion Golddust (Upton) -- 724222 
Byron Wilkes, bik g, by T arratine (Dur- 

land) ....... 13624 
My Chance, ch h, by Vatiean (Crow ley). 24756 
Othmar, b g, by Louis Owosso (Dore) 65332 
Naney Hawkins, ch m, by Brussells 

(Blacklidge) wi Daas 
Alvander, ch g, by Aleantara (Walker) ..5 65 65 
Helen ree bm, by Eagle Bird (Van 

NON 6 oes wc cocks. SS ecee cet ee 312 dr 


Time, 2.17}, 2 18, 2 > 18}, 2.18}, 2.194. 








Same day—2.26 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 











Judge Swift, blk g, by Elial G.; dam not 
traced (Van Auken)_.....-.....--.------- 1 
Lady Dustmont, blk m, by Dustmont 
WORN Se eee 3 2 
Lake Queen, b m, by Red Lake eke 3 
Fairview Chimes, br g, by Chimes (Kinney)dis 


SOME MONEY WINNERS. 


Feter Stirling, 2.11 1-2. Authentic, 2.20 1-4 


Mary P. Leyburn, 2.16 3-4. 





Authoress, blk m, by Autograph (Brady) ..dis No 1 Single K 2.14 1-4 No 
G. D. R., bg (Branigan ) Ingwatkumnns awed dis 
Time, 2.22}, 2.19}, 2.20. 

tig gigi pacing. Purse, $300. Providence (R. |. Notes. 
William gr g, by Arrow Wilson; 

dam, Vaushe by "Maplewood (Shilling- A most beautiful fall day greeted the races 

hey EOI AES RELATED OO SE 1 1, held at Narragansett Park last Wednesday after 
Gloria, b m, by Ethan Wilkes (Fox). 1232 noon. the promoters, Fred Clark and William 
View View, rn m, by Grand View (Bow- ; . | Parker, made the mistake of not advertising the 


BNE nc cicsieediedins Damickies -4 3 
Winona, b m, by Wilton (Ger mond)... . 
Birdie Hal, dD m, by Tom Hal Jr. (Swan): 


2 5 
, 
3 








Time, 2.17, 2.144, 2.154, 2.15}. and some good sport was dished up as the 
Westfield. Mass., Friday, Nov. 1, 1901—2.27 | finishes were all close and interesting. When I 
class, pacing. Purse, 3300. arrived at the track I found Grantie seated in 
me PE iy oe fs itl near ‘ , the judges’ stand with William M. Bush, William 
chen; dz 0 ee 4 Juplrar « ” Yuap » T > ow o j- 
Aleyelia,b m, by Aleyo.................4 12 4 Parker and Tom Carpenter. They were the offi 
Flower Boy, br h, by Norval.. .....2 3 3 3{ cials. 
Lady NS EEE: 344 2 By two o’clock the horses were called for the 
Time, 2.243, 2.20}, 2.17}, 2.214. first heat in the match race between William H. 
Same day—2.19 class, pacing. Purse, $300. Draper's Alecinta (2.114) and W. H. Willey’s 
Ned Perry, blk g, by Jack Dawson; pacer Phebon W., which took a mark of 2.11} this 
dam, Verona, by King Wilkes.. .....115231) season. The pacer is, by the way, the winner of 
Allie Snell, br h. by Allie Wilkes. ......341143 the silver cup won at the matiree races held by | 
Darius, bIK g, by Fred Wilkes. .....--- 434412 jo ie I vies . “ sic, y 
Othaniel, ch g, by Blake.............-.. 6223 2dr the driving association last spring. Ed. Tilling- | 
Birdie B., b m, by Glide. <ecen ed OC OP hast was up behind <A/cinta, while Jimmie Mc- 
Miss Austin, b m, by ELC apitan sacdeeae 253 dis Gregor drove Mr. Willey’s mare. 
Gail. b m. by Orville ._ -5 7dr : 
Nellie Porter, b m, by Gen. “Porter.__..8 8 dr I never saw A/cinta act better in all her races. 
Eualia, br m- nniicinnniht omdie sec Gu ena She scored readily for the word, and outside of 
Time, 2.17, 2 17}, 2.19, 2.18}, 2.184 2.19}. the final heat, when McGregor hung back in , 
——— — hopes A/cinta would get to dancing, the pacers 
Manchester (N. H.) Meeting. got away at the first attempt. Alcinta won 


The three days meeting at the Manchester 
Driving Park was the first that has been held in 
that city for s)eme years, and the new manage- 
ment are very much pleased with the way the | 
public turned out to see the races, and it is 
thought that Manchester will be in tine with the 
New England half-mile racing next season. 

SUMMARIES. 

Manchester, N. H., Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1901— 

2.25 class, pacing. Purse, 3300. 


once more. 


was very much pleased with his mare winning, 


William J., ch g, by General Logan as he will send her to New York, and, as he said, 
ED) aves veene= cncesen ose en- oko 1 1 5 1°) tobe sold, and not to come back to this city as 
— gr g, by Bodges Wilkes (Jor- 1 4 bismare. Mr Draper was fined a cold_ bottle for 
Hetty Green, b m (Cox)... 4g 9 4 9 Winning, but he paid interest, and sent two quarts 
Earle F., gr g (Taylor) ....--..----. _2 3 3 3) tothe officials. The time was fast in all heats 
Ernestine, ch m (Silliphant) —-—.-------- 7 5 2 5) when the condition of the track and time of year 
Captain Halt, bik g (Yapp)....2..2...6 dis’ |! taken into consideration. Aicinta paced the 
Dalmar,b g (Tremblay) ..........-.---.-- dis first half in the final heat in 1.05 flat, and the 
Time, 2.244, 2.73}, 2.249, 2.22}. three-quarters in 1.40, and the mile in 2.144, eas- 

Same day—2.20 class, pacing. Purse, $300. ing up in the stretch. i 
The Governess, b m, by Aleander; dam The 2.40 class or oat race had five starters, two 


2 trotters and three pacers, and the tormer guit 
12° won out. Knapp Forshner, with Gene Congdon’s 
2234. trotter, Doctor, won in straight heats. In the first 


by De Long’s Ethan Allen (Sunderlin) -4 41 

Natt C., br g, by Nathan Hale (Cox) --- 3 

Billy Hurd, blk g. by Almont loudinas” 
(Moulton) eda me 


om 
S 
tom 


} r. Draper stated to me that he was not going 
to forsake the game in spite of his automobile, 
1 | but that he intended to secure one or two fast | 
He has always leaned toward the trotter 
and I expect he will have something fast. As ye 
nothing has been done done towards calling a 
meeting of the Driving Association, which is due | 
The by-laws call for 
ing, but I guessthe meeting lays down its hand. 
Perkins and he stated that he ex- 
pected great things next season at the track. 
Work is progressing on the half-mile ring. 
Prince Alert (2.00{), champion pacing gelding, 
arrived home this week, and will probably winter 
e stock farm as in 
I understand that another 1 
will be given at the Narragansett Park track 


ing heat was called off on account of darkness. 


Narragameett Park, Oct. 30, 1901—Match 
race, 3 in 5, for $25 
Alcinta, b m, by Alcantara ; dam, Ballot o. 


dz (J. MeGregor) 
Time, 2.154, 2.13}, 2.144. 

Same day—2.40 class, 3 in 5. 
The Doctor, b g, by Spear King (Forshner N 
poms Morrill, b ¢ (Car enter) 
Lady Wingate, bf (La pel 
Black Patchen, bik g ( Alligator Joe) ‘ee 3 


9 
5 4 4) events, anda thus lost quite a number of dollars 
5 5| There was a good-sized crowd present, however, 


The oe & 
woe t 


Time, 1.094, 1.093, 1.064. 
Same day—Match race, 


King eta b a by King Benton, by Gov. 

Nellie Bryant (F. Tilli , : 
" is scheduled for 

. 12, that is, provided Mr. 


PAS by lowa Chief; 
R’Pe k)-- - allow the track to be used, 


which I think he 
Time, 1.06}, 1.06}. 
Same day—Match race, 3 in 5. 


Tom Leary, gv g, 
Charta (E. Tillinghast) 
Maud Mace, bm (W. Carpenter) 


Time, 1.10}, 1.074, 1.09. 

Itis regretted that Alcintais to be sent withjone 
or two others of Mr. Draper’s string to the auction 
It is only due to the fact that we have 
not a speedway in this city, for no man cares to 
invest good money in horseflesh and let the same 
Spoil for want of a place to brush. 
has gone by and so the owners are selling out. 
Frank Slavin is to sell Lantana (2.093). 
pony pacer which was Alcinta’s rival and which 
furnished barrels of fun for the regulars will be 


event will consist of a match race between Lew 
r, Nellie, and Doe Wat- 
The race was booked for Colling- 
s bee ‘ate ring. but I under stand that it has 
There will be a 
oat race with horses with records of 2.20 and 
r five entries have been | 
match race is being arranged, 
names of the contestants will 


by Aleryon; dam, —— 
aes eps pining wd mare, 


two 


readily, as Rhebon W. broke repeatedly, which 
was due in a measure to the fact that McGregor 
drove the gelding for the first time. The pacer 
reminded me somewhat of Leeco, by the way he 
broke, caught quickly and gained with a tre- 
mendous burst of speed only to go to a break 


_ -.>-- —— — 

Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
stable for horses and cows. 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 


Alciuta won three straight heats, which were 


the only mile events on the card. Mr. Draper Write to C. B. Bar. 

































| Endorsed by all lead:ng horsemen tor side 
| lining or puiung noorses. Horses afraid of 
_ electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
has no superior. Ask your harness maker 
| for it. Price, 7.00. For particulars, address, 
W. T. GIBSON, 
11 Willard Street. Cambridge Mas. 
For Sale by all Fust Class Harness Dealers 


ee 


VETERINARY 





PIXINE 


AMEN NN 


| _ In time of need, for Granulated Scratches or,Grea 
Heel, just developing or in the chronic state, turn state, turn t 


‘VETERINARY:PIXINE 


“It absorbs inflammation, penetrates to the bottom 
of sores, stimulates and builds up new cellular tis 
sues, countenacts effects of impure blood, softens 
fissures and sloughs off proud fiesh. It is the most 
natural, scientiie and vital-healing ointment made 
Money back if 1t fails to cure any sore, case of speed 
cracks or skin disease; no matter how aggravated, 
what the cause or how long standing. 

It is an antiseptic, soothing ointment of marvellous 
penetrating healing pow er 

4 Two oz., 2e: 8 oz., e.; 5 th pkg., $4.00. At all drug 
gists and dealers, or sent prepaid. Money back if it 
fails. 1, 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., 
Troy, N. ¥ 




















National 


R | , Feed 


Box 


Will earn money for § 
you by saving it in 
eed and doctor’s 

bills. Keeps the 

horse in condition 

and compels prop- 

er feeding. No cam- 
paigning stable is complete w ithout it. Light. 
portable and easily cleaned. Saves its price in 
six weeks. Patchen Wilkes Stock Farm and 
other prominent breeding establishments use it. 
Price, complete, $2.25. Send for circulars. 


NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 
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FOR HARD USAGE 


we don’t think you can find anything better 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE hor ADRIAN, MICH. 





ALLEN FARM. 


KREMLIN, 2.073 22% 
4 fastest and 
'gamest race vated of his day, is now the 


‘sire of 20 in the list, of one producing 
son and of two! producing daughters. 


HIS FEE FOR 1902 WILL BE FIFTY DOLLARS. 


A new price list will be out in December. To get an 
early copy, send your name now. 


WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, prrtsFieto, mass. 
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= MAKE WINTER WORK PROFITABLE § 

















feces b g. by “Meritton (Fare- heat The Doctor broke at the word and was 
eS oe --- 34443) lengths to the bad, but by a splendid drive 
Rob b, b g (Bridyes)............. se neenee ned dis Knapp landed the trotter to the front in an excit- 
Time, 2.20}, 2.19}, 2.21], 2.22, 2.25, ing finish. The remaining heats were fought out 
Manchester, N. Hi., Wednesday, Oct. 30, with Jimmy Morrill winner of second oats. 
rane Hy class, trotting. I yg The event of the afternoon was the match race 
N Patel hen. Mesee  guand vatican beige 1 2 1 between Leander Peck with Juno T. and Col. 
Bither, bg, by Kremlin (Putnam-Mars- : Frank Tillinghast with his pacer King Bryant. 
EN ERIC OG SER 2 4 1 3° There was a goodly wager, and suppers for a | 


Jack Splan Jr., br h, by Jack Splan 
(Churchill).........-.-.. 2 
Toney C., b g, by Almont Jr. (Silliphant)3 3 xi 
Eleater, br m (Dingman) PIS Liters) 5 dr 
Time, 2.25}, 2.25}, 2.25}, 2.18}. 
Same day—2.17 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
May Queen, b in, by May Boy; dam, 
Kaiser Maid (2.223), by Kaiser (Sun- 
WUIUAD ona nn Diletta dss canlowsed eke 3 1 
tn G., br & by Star Wilkes (Yapp)1 2 
Nimrod, b g, 4 ty vorval (Cox and Moody)2 4 
Edmond, b g, by Nelson (Nolette) -_..--- 43 
Donne, sr g. by Don Pizarro (Tremblay)5 5 
Time, 2.22, 2.234, 2.214, 2.23. 
Manchester, N. @., Thursday, Oct. 31, 1901— 
2.22 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
aoe Telmo, br g, by Arion; dam, Houri 


wm oo orto = 
we Oo Sto 





(2.17), by Onward (Gillies) ....-...2...-.-- 22 
Kari F., gr g. by Tangent ( paeeatcehe ren Seen 4:3: 3 
Hettie Green, b m (Cox) -- eae as 
Factor, bg (Kent) ._-- aia sa ieee 
Delmar, bg (Tremblay) ....-- ui Since Seta et 
Dee Pik CRT) . . ~~ 6s chee ge ceca dis 
Aldora, b m (Pratt) ..--. donb eiauneee 


Time, 9 22}, 9 ° 204, 92 19. 
Same day—Free-for-all class, trot and pace. 
Purse, $300. 

E. E. Knott, ch g, by Aleander; dam by 
Holabira’s Ethan (Sunderlin).-.......--- 1 1 
Arlington, br g, by Almont Jr. (Murphy).2 3 2 
Arberta, Dd g, by Gambetta Wilkes (Cam- 
CBORD) « ia dove teicainG nas ux on chen s thn ge oveees 
Peter Turney, gr g, by Dick Hunter 
CUPAEY ik oc ok S55 ais foc dete svusibemead 3 

Time, 2.18, 2.16, 2.18, 





_ -~?>- _ 

Stick a pininit. You buy the sample bale for 
your horse. German Peat Moss will do the | 
rest. Write toC. B. Barrett, Importer, Boston, | 
for circular. 


limited number of friends of the rival reinsmen. 
Mr. Peck won the initial heat, leading King Bry- 


ant a length from the word to the wire. The next | 


heats were won by Mr. Tillinghast, as Juno T. 
made a break near the wire in one heat, and the 
trotter’s owner was outgeneralled in the other 
A supper was given by Mr. Peck at the Gansett 
that evening, and it was a merry suceess. 


8. L. Tingley’s gray trotter Tom Leary (2.174) 


raced against W. Carpenter’s black pacer Maude 
Mace, half-mile heats. Ed Tillinghast scored a 
second victory with Tom Leary, winning two 


heats after dropping the first to Maude Mace. | 


The second heat was stepped in 1.073. The decid- 





ce So aeres 





ee pee nen 
Horse Owners! Use 


GUMBAULT’S 


Caustic = 





s. een Speedy and Pesitive Cure 
s' STER ever used. Takes 


The Safest, B. 
the place of ain lniments 


and s Gettin, Git ty ae at 
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The only place in the world where Youngsters may be brushed and Old Campaigners jogged. 
Every thing first-class that goes to make man and horse comfortable and contented. 
Send for illustrated circular giving full information, to 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK. 


HENRY C. JEWETT, 
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